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cAN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


Author of “The Jessamy Bride,’ “A Georgian Pageant,” ete., ete. 


One volume, 8°34 in. x 514 in.; green cloth, gilt, $3.50 net. 


Hitherto Biographies of Goldsmith have been based largely on Boswell’s references in his 
“Life of Samuel Johnson.” It has puzzled a good many people to comprehend how the man 
who showed such lovable humanity, such sympathy and such wisdom in his writings could 
have been the despised butt of the society in which he moved. Mr. Frankfort Moore 
courageously questions this time-honored idea, and shows that Boswell was consistently 
jealous of Goldsmith, and sought in every way to vilify and traduce him, both with tongue 
and pen. Goldsmith’s life, seen from this new point of view, is a very different and a very 
much more understandable thing. Mr. Moore is well known as an authority on this period 
of English social life, and particularly on the Johnson group of writers. He has made out 
a very strong case, and incidentally written a delightful book. 


READY IN FEBRUARY 
THE NEW ARNOLD BENNETT BOOK 


Denry the Audacious 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “CLAYHUANGER” 
$1.35 net. 








The advent of Arnold Bennett into the field of contemporary story-tellers is unmis 
takably an event of real importance. He is to-day recognized as one of the foremost novelists 
Mr. Bennett's last novel, “CLAYHANGER,” has been hailed by The North American 
as “A great ee ee great that it throws into the shadow all the novels of the 








last decade.” 

His new “Five Towns” book is in a lighter vein—and shows a side of life less serious 
than some of his previous work. Denry, himself, is a person of prodigious enterprise and 
not likely to be forgotten. 


E, P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d St., New York 
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pensable not merely to the specialist 
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THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


the first volumes of whic) are now coming off the press (simultane- 
ously in England and America) is the last word in the art of assem- 


bling and co-ordinating the facts of science, history, art and life. 


The 


experience of all former makers of encyclopaedias has been profited 
by, their mistakes have been studied and avoided, their omissions 


have been noted and corrected. 
A NEW METHOD INVENTED. 


O accomplish this result an entirely 

new method had to be invented, and 

something very like genius was needed 
to conceive and carry out that method—the 
kind of genius which is born of practical 
imagination and intelligent patience. When 
the necessary organization had been found 
and the old methods had been revolution- 
ized, it took eight years and hearly a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars to bring the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica to the form in which 
it is now offered to the public. Yet such 
is the perfection of the new method that 
the 29 volumes are practically of a uniform 
date—the year 1910. 


FAULTS OF FORMER EDITIONS. 


HE last completely new edition, the 

Ninth, was a very great work, the 

product of great minds, the fruit of 
great traditions and splendid intentions. 
But apart from the fact that it is now wo- 
fully out of date, it had serious drawbacks 
and grave faults. Its publication extended 
over many years; it was not issued as a 
whole, but was written and published vol- 
ume by volume, the first volume in 1875, the 
last in 1889, while 11 supplementary volumes 
(constituting, with the 9th Edition the so- 
called 10th Edition) were issued in 1902. 
Thus the information given under the letter 
A was many years old when the matter 
falling under the letter Z was written. Th‘s 
gave rise to contradictions and _ incon- 
sistencies and prevented the attainment of 
that congruity and codrdination which are 
such striking features of the mow edition. 
Then, too, in the Ninth Edition, a great deal 
of useful information was buried and prac- 
tically lost. This came of the general 
method formerly employed in the composi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
other publications of the kind. What reai- 
ly amounted to a text-book on a certain 
subject was thrown bodily into the work, 
and if a reader wanted to refer to some 
matter which formed part of that large 
subject he had often to search patiently 
but without result through pages of text. 


The new method has changed all that. The 
editors have succeeded in combining com- 
prehensiveness with brevity, exhaustive ea- 
position of major subjects with the greatest 
facility of reference in the case of minor 
ones, 


A COSMOPOLITAN POINT OF VIEW. 


NE other fault which was justly found 

with the old Encyclopedia Britannica 

was that its point of view, being es- 
sentially British, did not satisfy Americans. 
That reproach certainly cannot be laid 
against the new Britannica: it is a work of 
international scholarship to a degree never 
before realized. The 40,000 articles in tne 
encyclopedia have been written by some 
1,500 contributors Every article is the 
work of a first-hand autaority, irrespective 
of whether he happened to live in Great 
Britain or her colonies, in the United Statea, 
France, Germany, Japan, or any other civii- 
ized country. For the firat time, too, in the 


history of the making of encyclop#dias 
really adequate editorial control haa been 
exercised, The whole of the manuscript 


has been continuously under the view of a 
large staff of editors. Every contributor 
was enabled to work with a thorough know- 
ledge of what his colleagues were doing, 
anda wnity of method waa thus ensured 
which will be vainly sought in any other 
work of the kind. 


BULK PROBLEM SOLVED. BY THE USE 
OF INDIA PAPER. 


HE volumes of the Sth edition were 

2% inches in thickness. For most per- 

sons their size militated greatly 
against their usefulness. The old cumbrous 
volumes are now to be superseded by thin, 
light, flexible volumes 1 inch thick, printed 
on opaque and strong India paper. (The new 
edition is Also being printed, for those who 
may prefer it, on ordinary book paper, 
similar to that used for the Ninth Edition.) 
In the India paper impression, the volumes 
of the Eleventh Edition, though containing 
nearly 1,000 pages each, will be as easy to 











Orders Should Be 


29 Inches | Registered Well 


of Space in Advance 
° The printing of 
are given the new edition is 
now well advanced, 
and delivery to the 
toa earliest subscribers 
will begin soon. In 
Work view of the great 
demand for the 
- work (more than 
which 7,500 ordera bav- 
ing already been 
received), it is 
Includes evident that the 
ability of printers 
he S and binders to 
t um turn out, complete 
sets in sufficient 


quantities to meet 
the requirements 


of 











will be put to @ 

um severe test during 

H an the next few 

months. Delivery 

ledg in all cases will 

Know e be made according 

. to priority of ap- 

in plication, a rule 

from which there 

will be no depar 

40,000,000 ture Intending 
subscribers should 

for this reason 

Words register their or- 

ders well “in ad 

vaner 

hold as a novel or pamphiet. Bound in 
flexible leather covers, a volume may be 
doubled back, cover to cover, without in- 
jury, held in one hand, and so read in 
comfort. The usefulness of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica will therefore be multi- 


plied to an incalculable degree. 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 
ADVISABLE, 


N view of the magnitude of the printing 
and binding (29 vols. of 960 to 1060 
pages each), the Cambridge University 

Press is desirous that all who are ia- 
terested in the new Encyclopedia Britan 
nica should as soon as possible be in pos- 
session of full particulars concerning tae 
work, for its issue in two forms (India pa- 
per and ordinary paper) renders it impera- 
tive that orders for paper, printing and 
binding be given in good time, and upon an 
accurate forecast of the demand in either 
form and in the various styles of binding. 
To those who apply at once, in advance 
of publication, there ia offered a great 
advantage in price, for such advance 
applications wilt be accepted at the rate 
of 84.00 a volume (cloth) or 84.25 a 
volume for India paper instead of 87.450, 
which will be the ultimate price of the 
new edition in ita cheapest form, aa tt 
was the price at which the volumes of 


the 9th edition were originally sold. 
Leather bindings (full sheep, flexible, and full 
moroceo, flexible) are now correspondingly low In 
price. 

filustrated prospectus (40 pp 56 «pect 
men pages on India paper, 4 specimen plate nd 
form of application showing the special advance 
terms, will be sent by return of post {f the render 
will write name and address below, tear YY this 


corner, and post to 


Cambridge University Press, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Department, 


Na. 4 35 W. S2nd St., New York. 
Name 
Address 

Vote T howe who possess coplea of the Oth 
edition of the ENCYCLOPARDIA BRITANNICA 
inow ut of date) are requeated to advise ua of 
the fact (giving name of publiaher and number of 
volumes), and if they wish to purchase the new 
edition, will be informed how they can Gapose of 
heir old editions at a fair valuation 


RI OR, 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


A Cyclopedia of Education Volume I ready this week 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, Pa.D., Professor of the History of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Author of ‘“‘A Text-book in ‘the History of 


Education.”’ ‘A Brief Course in the History of Education,’’ etc., etc. 

An exceptionally important work, since there has been, until now, no work of reference from 
which teachers, school superintendents and principals, editors, ministers, public officials, or others 
who have to deal with matters touching education, could secure accurate, up-to-date statements of 
fact, outlines of problems, and the accumulated experience of hundreds of special students. The 
contributors, chiefly American, are chosen from among the soundest, sanest specialists in educa- 
tional practice and theory. To be complete in five vélumes, each $5.00. 


Mr. James Bryce’s The American Commonwealth 


This thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged new edition, with new chapters, of the standard clas- 
sic on American government is amply maintaining the preéminence of the well-known work. 

The New York Evening Post, after commenting on the added material and almost innumerable 
minor alterations which bring the book abreast of the latest practice, adds: “Its consummate 
union of philosophical insight and comprehensive observation leaves it still a political and social 
survey of incomparable excellence.” In two octavo volumes, gilt top, $4.00 net. 


Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn’s The Age of Mammals 


The author is Vertebrate Paleontologist of the U. S. Geological Survey, Curator of 
the Department of Vertebrate Paleontology of the American Museum of Natural 
History (also President) and Professor of Zoology in Columbia University. 
A most successful attempt to share with the general reader the results of the absorbing and re- 
warding research work of the specialist. Dr. Osborn has refused to sacrifice accuracy or fulness 
of treatment to ease of reading, but, on the other hand, has deftly arranged his text so that the 
merely popular reader of scientific tastes, fascinated by the panorama of developing life, may 
pass over entirely the documentary part of the work—or return to it in the second reading which 
the book is certain to receive. 

Illus. with exceptionally interesting photographs, maps, etc. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 net. 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life 


“The most profound and illuminating study of our National conditions which has appeared for 
many years.”—Theodore Roosevelt in The Ovwtlook. Cloth, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.14. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS JUST READY 
Unitarian Thought By Ephraim Emerton 


Professor of Church History in Harvard University. 


A clear statement of the Unitarian position in relation to the more important topics of modern 
Christian speculation. Just ready. Cloth 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Social Adjustment By Scott Nearing 


The author is known as one of the most suggestive, thought-stimulating and clarifying writers 
on present-day economic questions. Just ready. Cloth 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Rural Hygiene By Henry N. Ogden 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Cornell University. A new volume in the Rural Science 
Series. Just ready. Cloth 8vo, $1.50 net. 


READY NEXT WEEK 
Mr. Jack London’s | striking stories When God Laughs 


By the Author of “The Cal) of the Wild,” “Burning Daylight,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Basal Beliefs of Christianity By James H. Snowden, D.D. 
Author of “The World a Spiritual System.” Oloth, $1.50 net. 


New Testament Theology By Henry C. Sheldon 


Professor in Boston University. A vital analysis exceptionally clear and thoroughly tested. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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The Week 


President Taft’s speech on the fortifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal shows how 
even such a man as he is can be over- 
come by the military obsession which 





temporary. Not “distrust,” but disgust 
and indignation, is what honest men 
‘feel when they think of the power of 
Murphy and his detestable machine. To 
break that power, to fight unremittingly 
and uncompromisingly for the wiping 
out of the disgrace of it, is the para- 
mount duty of every citizen of New 


infects the air at Washington. The orig- | 


| York. 


inal idea of an Isthmian canal is now 


in danger of being entirely forgotten. It 
was to be a great highway of commerce, 
a new triumph and pledge of peace; but 
suddenly it has become exclusively a 
part of our coast defences, a military 
instrument, a thing to fight over. From 
the single fact of the Oregon’s voyage 
from the Pacific in 1908 we are to infer 
that our entire national conception of 
the canal, up to that year, is to be 
thrown over, and that we are to think 
of it as simply a site for guns and the 
scene of battles. And how do the mili- 
tarists meet the argument that the neu- 
tralization of the canal in peace and in 





Secretary Nagel, at the dinner of the 
American Hebrew Congregations, spoke 
with great earnestness and with evident 
sincerity of the need of better provision 
‘for dealing with individual cases of im- 
|migrants whose right to enter the coun- 
‘try is challenged. For the hardships, 
often amounting to cruel injustice and 
inhumanity, inflicted on so many of 
‘these people, the Secretary said he did 
not blame the immigration officers per- 
sonally, but the defectiveness of the sys- 
|tem. The officers are overworked, they 


‘are often completely overwhelmed by 


war can be effectually guarded by sol- | the crowd of arrivals, and they have 


emn international treaties? Why, by to dispose of the cases mechanically. 
cynically replying that such treaties are | “We need,” said Mr. Nagel, “competent 
not worth the paper they are written |boards and enough boards, who can, as a 
on; that every nation, including our | good judge should, be appealed to by the 
own, stands ready to violate its plight- | individuality of every alien instead of 
ed faith! Such is the view of human falling into the rut of merely asking 
nature, such the idea of national honor, ‘the specified questions.” The cases dis- 
which militarism would make our daily ‘Posed of by a mechanical enforcement 
food. It will next be telling us that | of sweeping rules, in instances where 
every member of the Hague Tribunal every consideration of humanity and 
ought to have a knife in his boot, and a ‘good sense alike cries out against their 
revolver handy, so as to be fully “pre-application, are a reproach to our Gov- 


pared” when the throat-cutting and the ernment as well as a grievous and cruel 





shooting in the back begin. 





“Abuse of the power of political or- 
ganizations in the past has resulted in 
a popular distrust of them and of those 
in authority in them, particularly of 
those wielding their centralized power 
to such an extent as to earn the char- 
acterization of ‘bosses.’” This cold and 
philosophical statement on the boss sys- 
tem as a whole occurs in Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham’s recent address to the 
State Bar Association at Syracuse; and 
it was entirely proper in the connec- 
tion in which it occurred. But at the 
same moment there was going on in Al- 
bany an exhibition of boss rule which 
makes such a sentence seem more like 
a quotation from some historian writing 


| wrong to the individuals concerned. 
| 





Senator Cummins took on Saturday a 
splendid stand about the latest proposed 
ship subsidy. The pending bill he de- 
clared to be “based upon an unsound 
‘principle applied in an unscientific and 
unintelligent way.” This could hardly 
have been put better save by saying that 
it is a scheme to make all the Amer- 
ican people pay the deficit in operation 
of a commercial enterprise, which, how- 
ever sentimentally desirable, is econom- 
‘ically not to be justified. Senator Cum- 
mins was not to be headed off by the 
bugaboo of foreign labor on American 
‘ships from wisely advocating the aboli- 
tion of the antiquated registry laws 
‘Grover Cleveland denounced three dec- 


ades ago. Like Mr. Cleveland, he would 
have foreign-built ships admitted 
American registry, even if manned by 
foreigners. Of course, this was 
treason to Senator Gallinger, 
careful to forget that all our yachts and 


to 


rank 
who is 
many of our merchant vessels are large- 
ly manned by foreigners. But Mr. Cum- 
mins stuck to his guns, pointed out that 
no American laborer would lose his 
place by what he proposed, and again 
blurted out the truth by saying that 
most Americans cannot be induced in 
any way to go to sea, there being much 
more profitable work to be had ashore. 
The world does, indeed, move when a 
Republican from a rock-ribbed Republi- 
can State has the courage to-puncture 
the good old party subsidy fallacies. 





Those Republicans who had been get- 
ting so much comfort out of Murphy 
had their own “dose” on Saturday. The 
election of Boss Barnes of Albany to 
the Chairmanship of the Republican 
State Committee kicks over the entire 
campaign of the party in this State last 
year. The heroic struggle with the Old 
Guard and the appeal for support on 
the ground that the old corrupt meth- 
ods and leaders had been definitely cut 
loose from, are abandoned in a twink- 
ling. And there was not even a fight 
against the reéuthronement of the Re- 
publican boss. Oyster Bay was dumb. 
No talk of a bolt against this Republl- 
can “regularity.” Barnes's election was 
made unanimous, even though the T'ri- 
bune is frank to say that “more than al- 
most any other Republican, Mr. Barnes 
has been distrusted” by the independent 
voters. The result is manifestly as dis- 
heartening to decent Republicans as is 
the swinish rush of Murphy for the 
spoils to decent Democrats. 





Senator Root’s eminence in the 
lend great weight to his 


pro- 
fession will 
clear-cut and radical pronouncement on 
the subject of the present overgrown 
code of procedure in New York State as 
one source of the intolerable delays of 
justice which have in recent years at 
tracted so much attention. And, as the 
following extract shows, Mr. Root did 
not hesitate to carry his criticism to its 
logical conclusion: 

We have been pursuing the policy or at- 
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! 
tempting to regulate by specific and minute | 
statutory enactment all the details of the 
process by which, under a multitude of 
varying conditions, suitors may get their 


rights. Such a policy never ends. . 
I submit to the judgment of the | 
profession that the method is wrong; 


the theory is wrong, and that the true 
remedy is to sweep from our statute books 
the whole mass of detailed provisions and 
substitute a simple practice act contain- 
ing only the necessary fundamental rules 
of procedure, ieaving all the rest to the 
rules of court. When that has been done 
the Legislature should leave our procedure 
alone. 

But whatever benefit might be gained 
by the abolition of an unwieldy and 
overloaded code, the needed radical im- 
provement will not be effected unless a 
judicial tradition is built up that makes 
for the obtaining of substantial justice 
by reasonable and expeditious methods. 
To the attainment of this end nothing is 
more essential than the procuring of 
high ability and absolute independence 
in the judges themselves. 





That the controversy in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History has 
been settled by the peaceful retirement 
of Dr. Bumpus to accept another posi- 
tion is a cause for congratulation. The 
situation there was intolerable from sev- 
eral points of view, and the long-exist- 
ing friction under Dr. Bumpus has done 
considerable harm—more, perhaps, than 
the managers realize. We are well 
aware, of course, that the museum has 
gone ahead; that under the recent su- 
pervision of the acting director, Mr. 
Townsend, the attendance has been the 
greatest in the museum’s history, and 
that in the department of anthropology 
some of the heavy losses caused by Dr. 
Bumpus’s control have in a measure 
been made good. It is also true that 
the future of the institution is bright- 
er than before, for, as we understand it, 
this episode has caused a reéxamination | 
of the rights and duties of the scientific 
staff as well as of the officers from pres- 
ident down, with the result that much 
of a clarifying nature has been accom- 
plished. The fact remains, however, 
that a great deal more must be done to 
obtain the full confidence of experts, 
particularly in the anthropological 
field, for they have seen men of nation- 
al renown lost to the museum by reason 
of regrettable friction and methods of 
administration which have been scien- 
tifically indefensible. We sincerely | 


hope that that is all over now; that the 
time is near at hand when rich anthro-| 


* * York, would not entrust them to the) 


to other cities and other museums be- of the kind best suited to midnight con- 
cause their owners, citizens of New aye Being destitute of anything 

except a selfish purpose, he knows not 
Natural History Museum or to its scien- 2°W to adjust himeelf to a situation 
tifle staff, which calls for something else than bar- 
‘gaining, swapping, and the pledge of fu- 
ture rewards. Gov. Wilson has every 
Vermilion County, Illinois, is achiev- reason to be pleased over the result. His 


ing the kind of notoriety that has made | rousing of the conscience of the State 








‘are an important part, numerically, of | 


‘not arrive on the scene of action with 


Adams County, Ohio, infamous. The|made Smith’s defeat possible. 


statement that 2,500 of the 7,500 voters | 
in Danville, the county seat and resi-| 
dence of Speaker Cannon, have been | 
regularly purchased, would be incredi-| 
ble if it did not come from the State 
Attorney’s office. For there is no such | 
explanation here as there is for the | 
Ohio community. Danville has long been | 
a railway centre, with its full share of | 
industrial and financial enterprise. Nor | 
is it possible to place the blame upon | 
the hordes of ignorant coal-miners, who | 
the county. They doubtless contribute | 
their part of the corruption, but in the | 


| 


Speaker’s own “silk-stocking”’ precinct 
a member of the Republican organiza-— 
tion is quoted as saying that there are 
seventy-five purchasable votes, includ- | 
ing that of a minister. That the Sol-| 
diers’ Home is “the first place a can- | 
didate heads for” is more painful than 


In one respect the Tilinois | 


surprising. 
community is behind the one in Ohio. 
There seems to be little disposition upon | 
the part of the prosecuting officers to pa 


a step farther than they are forced to) 
go. It is to be hoped that they will be) 


compelled to change this attitude. Final- | 


ly, the cynical observer will note that | 
the chief reliance for putting an end 
to the traffic seems to be, not law or 
public sentiment, but only the fact that 
it is becoming too expensive an opera- 


tion. 





The vote in the New Jersey Senator- 
ship contest showed that ex-Senator 
Smith was so hopelessly beaten that his 
withdrawal was no great surprise. In 
New Jersey, too, it would be infinitely 
better if the State should be but half- 
represented in the Senate than misrep- 
resented by a corporation Senator of his 
type. Such fighting in the open as Gov. 
Wilson forced on the Senatorship is 
a very demoralizing procedure for a 
politician of the Smith type. If he can- 


/after another 





the votes he needs in his pocket, he is 





Senator Lodge’s reélection was pri- 


_marily due to the fact that no Republi- 
can of prominence could be got to stand 
against him for the Senatorship. One 


begged to be excused. Up 
to the last moment it was evident that 
Speaker Walker could have defeated 
Lodge, had he permitted the use of his 
name. But he refused it. Then, too, the 


campaign against Lodge by Gov. Foss 
plainly had the effect of consolidating 
the Republican vote in the Legislature. 


Members were artfully plied with the 


argument that it would never do to let a 


Democratic Governor dictate to Repub- 
licans. The fact that two Democrats 
finally voted for Lodge was not in itself 


|decisive of the result, but indicates the 


resources of the Lodge machine. The 
result is, of course, a great triumph for 


‘Senator Lodge, but also a serious warn- 


ing. No Massachusetts Senator ever had 


'so plain a proof forced upon him of the 


unpopularity both of his personality 
and his methods. There is a tacit rec- 
ognition of this in the very etatement 
that Lodge has issued, in which he 
promises hereafter to strive to render 
“service to the country and to the State 
which they will deem worthy of a Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts.” 





A new standard of modesty, and of 
scientific balance of mind, is set for 
spiritual media—or is it mediums?—by 
Mrs. Gove of Boston. She is apparently 
on the eve of giving the world the most 
important information it has yet receiv- 
ed of the nature of the future life, and 
yet she warns us that in regard to the 
actual source of that information she 
cannot give an absolute guarantee. That 
the phenomena are “genuine,” she tells 
us, “there is absolutely no question”; 
but she is not “sure as to their origin.” 
Some hidden force moves her fingers, 
but possibly that force has some latent 
spring in her own mind. It is a thou- 
sand pities that this uncertainty should 
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exist, for the revelations we are about to 


get through Mrs. Gove’s trances would 
be of priceless value if, in addition to 
their being “genuine,” we could be quite 
certain that they emanated from the 
spirit of Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. Be- 
ginning with the statement that the de- 
parted leader now finds that, while in 
the flesh, she was mistaken about many 
things pertaining to the future life, the 
subsequent communications ought to be 
of surpassing importance. However, we 
shall be thankful for even these semi- 
guaranteed revelations if they but fulfil 
the condition of being interesting. 





Indications are multiplying that the 
old-fashioned way of becoming a poet 
by reading Blackstone, or of entering 
the church by the stage-door, is to be so 
far superseded that the coming genera- 
tion will feel only scorn for such wav- 
ering. Harvard is to offer in its Sum- 
mer School a course in choosing a vo- 
cation. Now, for the Vocation Bureau 
in Boston, whose chief is to conduct the 
course, we have nothing but praise, 
knowing that it has helped many a poor 
fellow to see within himself an un- 
dreamed-of capacity for profitable, even 
pleasurable, employment. We approve, 
too, of the lectures cn the professions 
which were given by representative men 
last year in the Harvard Union. It is 
possible that this new course is to be 
confined to the Summer School, where 
it will unquestionably be of much value. 
But we fear the worst—that in some 
form or other it will soon find itself in 
the regular college curriculum, and that 
boys disillusioned prematurely by the 
humdrum to which they must look for- 
ward will refuse to make choice of any 
career whatsoever. Let science rub off 
the glamour from the past if it can; to 
tamper with a boy’s vision of his future 
is perilous. 





It is probably too early to say that 
the result of the decision in favor of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the “Jim-Crow” car matter disposes of 
this kind of race discrimination. Judge 
Sanford of the United States District 
Court in Tennessee has simply decided 
that the Commission may compel inter- 
state carriers to furnish the same ac- 
commodations for the same money to | 
blacks as to the whites. That this 
was already done was claimed by rail 
ways and papers in the South—until | 


the Commission ordered that it must be. 
Then the railways admitted that there 
was discrimination in accommodations 
by attacking the right of the Commis- 
sion to issue any such order. Now, the 
Commissioners say that if the railways 
do not obey their order, they will be 
compelled to do away with the Jim- 
Crow car altogether. Indubitably, the 
railways will carry the case to the Su- 
preme Court; if there the decision 
should be against them, they will doubt- 
less be compelled by public sentiment, 
in the present temper of the South, to 
give the accommodations ordered and 
thus preserve We 
heartily wish it might be abolished for 
all time, as a manifestation of prejudice 
and racial hatred utterly out of place 
in a democracy. The true remedy for 
what are obviously trying conditions is 
the establishment of the European sys- 
tem of several classes of accommoda- 


the Jim-Crow car. 


tion at varying rates, just as there are 
now Pullmans and day-coaches. No one 
who has not had to travel in the ordi 
car can, we are sure, 


decent 


nary Jim-Crow 
have any conception of what 
colored people have to suffer every day 
at the hands of Southern railways. 





Poetic justice has triumphed in the 
Senatorial contest in Tennessee. Not only 
is Mr. Lea, the Senator-elect, a lawyer 
of repute, but he is the leader of the 
Fusionists and the founder and publish- 
er of the Tennesseean, of which ex-Sen- 
ator Carmack was the editor when he 
was killed. By taking the gavel at the 
critical moment in a disorderly conven- 
tion, Lea brought about the nomination 
of Gov. Patterson, only to break with 
him subsequently on the prohibition Is- 
sue. It was the outcome of that strug- 
gle, the murder of Carmack, and the 
pardoning of his assassin by Gov. Pat- 
terson, with unconcealed contempt for 
the Supreme Court of the State, which 
brought about the upheaval in the No- 
vember election. The victory of the Fu- 
sionists seemed to be in peril of losing 
its finest fruit, however, when the Leg- 
islature went into a deadlock, first over 
organization, and then over the selec- 


ition of a Senator. But Mr. Lea’s elec 


tion brings the wheel full circle. 


Alderman and university professor, 
Charles BE. Merriam, who is the head of 
the Chicago Commission on City Expen- 
ditures, in announcing his candidacy 


for the Republican nomination for 
Mayor, issues a platform. Its most not- 
able feature is the declaration that “sys- 
tematic and persistent attempts to se- 
cure economy and efficiency in the pub- 
lic service would save the city millions 
of dollars and result in vastly improv- 
ed service.” The 


Commission has 


so-called Merriam 


shown widespread 
waste, inefficiency, and corruption, and 
has pointed out appropriate remedies 
“If I were Mayor of Chicago,” Professo; 
~ 
recommendations into effect, and would 


Merriam declares, would put these 
devise and execute ways and means for 
securing a better return than is now 
obtained for the public money expend- 
ed.” He urges the creation of a bureau 
of public utilities for putting into effect 
the provisions for the protection of the 
public in the city ordinances relating to 
gas, telephone, electricity, and traction 
the 
upon the city by the Legislature of 


service, together with conferring 


ad 
ditional power over public service cor 


porations. Chicago will choose her 
Mayor in her own way, but it is pleas 
ing even to read of a candida y based 


upon something like principles. 





The Paris Temps comes out squarely 
for the admission of women to the In- 
stitute, the 
elements of the problem: 


It recognizes conflicting 


on the one 
side, regard for tradition—“where would 
tradition find its last refuge if not in 
the Institute?”—and, on the other, love 
of progress and of justice. But it pro- 
ceeds to point out that the “immutable 
tradition” which it appeared to the In- 
stitute “altogether discreet” to respect 
even while it left to each of the five 
Academies the liberty of electing its 
own members, would, if maintained rig- 
orously, be sufficient to deprive an un- 
questionable genius of a legitimate sanc- 
tion. No considerations foreign to pure 
scientific worth, it contends, ought to 
find asylum in the Institute, at least in 
the Academy of Sciences. Claims of 
candidates ought to be examined with- 
out prejudice of sex or of political opin- 
ions. It is a noble example that a free 
thinker like Berthelot, a skeptic Ike 
Renan, a believer like Bruneti@re, and 
un religieug like Father Scheil, should 
be able to be neighbors in all liberty. 
On the day when passions and parties 
take possession of the Illustrious com- 
pany, warns the Temps, it will have lost 


its prestige. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PROGRESSIVES. 

In the list of eminent Republicans 
who on Monday signed the declaration 
of principles of the newly organized Na- 
tional Republican Progressive League, 
one is at first surprised not to find the 
name of the most eminent of them all. 
It might have been expected to lead all 
the rest. But a little reflection will show 
why Mr. Roosevelt did not openly join 
the movement. In the first place, it is 
almost avowedly anti-Taft. That is in- 
stantly recognized by the Administra- 
tion. But Col. Roosevelt would not 
wish to array himself against the Presi- 
dent, as do the others. Furthermore, it 
may be that he was not even asked to 
do so. These Western Republican Pro- 
gressives have shown every disposition 
of late to set up for themselves. They 
do not feel that they exist by grace of 
Oyster Bay. If it is a question of a 
leader, they are fully confident of be- 
ing able to produce one—or a half-dozen 
—out of their own number. Even so, we 
should think that they would have been 
glad of a statement from Mr. Roosevelt 


make wholly clear. The situation in 1912 is also in the minds of the Leaguers, 
may not be unlike that in 1892. In the though here they are pretty vague in 
latter year, President Harrison at first | their account of what they seek. For 
took the position that he would accept | example, “the revision of the tariff in 
a renomination if it came to him as athe interest of the producer and con- 
matter of course and without a strug- sumer” may be interpreted Progressive- 
gle, but when the time came he was | ly, but it may also mean simply the old 
found ready to make an eager fight for humbug over again. We should like 
the control of the National Convention. | more precision. Will Senator Cummins, 
It appears now that the friends of | for instance, commit himself to the 
President Taft will be forced to do | statement that the duty on wool and 
something of the same kind. /woollen goods is outrageously high, as 
Just why this new movement within well on the “producer” of wool in Iowa 
the Republican party should be so as on the “producer” of clothing in 
frankly anti-Taft does not lie on the Rhode Island? On these and other mat- 
surface. Ostensibly, the President is for ters, the Progressive League will have 
most of the things that the Progressives to be much more definite when issues 
stand for. The members of the League come to be really joined; but as their 
would not, of course, admit that they movement stands to-day, it has in it the 
have any personal animus against Mr. ‘possibility of exciting political changes 
Taft. They would not have the impres- and also of great public good. 
sion go forth that they are acting as| 


th 
ey do simply because they do not like| yop” wiLLIONS FOR RESEARCH. 

Mr. Taft, though the reason why they 
| Mr. Carnegie’s latest gift brings the 








cannot tell. Their objection goes deeper. 
Conceding, as they must, that the Presi- 


‘dent has expressed sympathy with most 


to the effect that he was heartily with | 


them in so far as their proposals were 
patriotic and feasible, and provided that 
they did not take on a sectional and fu- 
tile aspect, it being always understood 


displayed courage tempered by common 
sense, and were neither foolishly rash 
nor timidly prudent. 

There can be no mistaking the politi- 
cal significance of the new League so 
long talked of and now actually launch- 
ed. It means that the nine Senators 
and thirteen Representatives, with the 
five Western Governors, who have sign- 
ed the declaration of principles do not 


| something 
|But a revolution requires fervor and 


propose to acquiesce in President Taft's | 


renomination without a fight. This in- 
jects an unexpected element into next 
year’s Presidential contest. There is, of 
course, no talk of a split in the Repub- 
liean party, or of a possible third-party 
these Progressives all call 
and doubtiess 


movement; 
themselves Republicans, 
intend at present to abide by the will of 
the majority as expressed in the Na- 
tional Convention. But they will not 
suffer the contest to go by default. Un- 
der elther Senator Cummins or Senator 
La Follette they will make a vigorous 
canvass for the nomination, and the 
President's friends will have to get out 
and go to work for him. That this will 
the Washington dispatches 


done, 


be 


of the policies which they advocate, and 
has done much to further them, they 
would probably say, if they told the 
whole truth, that what they desire is 


‘endowment of the Carnegie Institution 
‘up to the magnificent total of $25,000,- 
000. The annual income of the Insti- 
tution will therefore be a million and a 
quarter—an amount which, at a date 
‘not very far back in the past, was re- 


that, while not going too far, they yet radical spirit. 


garded as quite adequate to form the 
entire endowment of an ambitious unl- 
versity. With this great sum at its dis 
posal, the Institution is in a position to 
encourage research upon a scale that, 
only a few years ago, seemed beyond the 
dreams of those interested in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. How far we 
man. It is his placid conservatism of |have gone along this path in a short 
disposition that, no doubt, chiefly repels | PeTiod can best be realized by recalling 


these Western disturbers of the party |°N¢ oF two circumstances. 
peace. They do not find Mr. Taft a kin-| It was about the year 1870 that the 
dred soul; his aversion to many of them need of greater encouragement and 
has not been concealed. Hence the in- more material support for scientific re- 
evitable break. search began to attract marked atten- 
Turning to the programme of the Pro- tion in England and this country. In 
gressive League, we find it occupied neither of the two great English-speak- 
partly with the machinery of politics. It ing countries were the universities or- 
would have popular election of United sanized in such a way as to make re- 
States Senators. The direct primary it search an important feature of univer- 
would extend even to the nomination of sity activities, except in so far as it was 
delegates to the National Conventions. carried on by a few individual men of 
In the States, at least, it would see the genius or of exceptional energy or devo- 
initiative and recall established, and tion; but the splendid progress of 
thoroughgoing laws against corrupt science that marked the third quar- 
practices put upon all the statute-books | ter of the nineteenth century had arous- 
of the States. These measures are all ed an enthusiastic and general interest 
described as aiming to restore, or at all in science. In the carly issues of the 
events purify and enlarge, “popular gov- | English journal Nature, which was 
ernment.” But progressive “legislation” founded at this time, there were many 


not merely support, but support in a 
These men are all radi- 
cally-minded. They are working for 
like a political revolution. 


noise and a willingness to smash things; 
and President Taft, though he has done 
many radical things, is not a radical 
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pleas for the “endowment of research”; 
and on this side the water many will 
remember the interest that attached to 
the generous gift made by Tyndall a 
few years later, when he devoted the 
proceeds of his American lecture tour 
to the foundation of a fellowship in 
physics. From that $15,000, the income 
of which was to help some budding sci- 
entist to train himself as an investi- 
gator of physical problems, to Mr. Car- 
negie’s $25,000,000 is a far cry; yet there 
was less than thirty years between the 
establishment of the Tyndall fellow- 
ship and the founding of the Carnegie 
Institution. Im the interval, however, 
besides the enormous acceleration of 
the pace in general, and especially of 
the scale of expenditure upon this as 
upon other objects, there had taken 
place a radical change in our university 
system; the creation of the Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1876 had introduc- 
ed into this country the idea of the uni- 
versity as an institution in which, as 
in the universities of Germany, teach- 
ing and research go hand in hand. Scat- 
tered all over the country there have 
now been for a number of years uni- 
versities in which, in every department 
of knowledge, investigation is being car- 
ried on upon a generous scale; and 
when Mr. Carnegie, about ten years ago, 
undertook to supplement the country’s 
resources in this direction, he decided 
not simply to add one more institution 
to those already in existence, but to 
supply something that the universities 
could not undertake. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main 
channels into which, from the begin- 
ning, it has been designed to turn the 
fructifying stream that was to flow from 
the new Institution. Undertakings of 
such character as to require the expen- 
diture of larger sums of money than 
are otherwise available, or as to re 
quire considerable expenditure contin- 


uously for a long series of years, were 


to be made possible by it; and men of 
exceptional gifts, for whose special en- 


couragement the arrangements of uni- 


versities offer no natural or no ade- 
quate provision, were to be discovered 
and enabled to carry on their investiga- 
tions. For many reasons, it is natural 
that the development of the work of 
the Institution has been mainly along 
the former line. It is comparatively 
easy to find specific objects well worth 
pursuing, and requiring for their pur- 


| tion, 


‘sult more abundant equipment than has 

hitherto been supplied; it is a task of 
great uncertainty, and attended with 
many embarrassments and even draw- 
backs, to single out exceptional person- 
al merit and trust to this to justify the 
promotion of effort in a direction mark- 
ed out by the individual's aspiration or 
insight, rather than by any preconceiy- 
ed purpose of the authorities of the In- 
stitution. As a matter of fact, therefore, 
the Institution's resources have been 
chiefly expended upon the systematic 
promotion of a certain number of great 
lines of research, and upon the publica- 
tion of extensive works which, but for 
its aid, could hardly have seen the light. 
Of the large undertakings that have 
been carried on by it, and through | 
which there have already been made 
highly important additions to the sum 
of human knowledge, the most notable 
are those in astronomy and geophysics, 
and the magnetic survey of the earth 
carried on by the non-magnetic ship 
Carnegie; but the scope of the contin- 
uous work carried on by various per- 
manent departments of the Institution 
‘includes subjects as various as botany 
and experimental evolution on the one 
hand, and economics and history on the 
other. 

The impetus which such powerful aid 
must give to the promotion of knowl- 
edge in itself and of its practical appli- 
cations requires no dwelling on. The 
example set by the Carnegie Institu- 
and by the somewhat kindred 
establishment founded by Mr. Rockefel- 
ler for the promotion of medical re- 
search, has, within a few weeks, been 
taken up in Germany upon the initia- 
tive of the Emperor, and will there as- 
suredly bear rich fruit. But it should 


/not be regarded as a word out of season 
ito refer to that factor in the advance- 


ment of knowledge which holds an in- 
defeasible preéminence over all appar- 
atus, however costly, and over all or- 
ganization, however perfect or far-see- 
ing. There are obstacles to human vi- 
sion, whether physical or mental, which 
cannot be removed without the expendi- 
ture of vast amounts of ordinary labor, 
and that labor cannot be had without a 
corresponding expenditure of money; 
but the cardinal advances must stil] be 
made, ag they have always been made, 
through the agency of superior minds. 
It is still to the devotion of single-mind- 
ied lovers of the truth, the untrammel- 


led. development of individual talents, 
and the insight of a great genius mak- 
ing its appearance from time to time, 
that we shall have to owe the penetra- 
tion of the deeper secrets of nature 
and the illumination of the profounder 
problems of human society. Ali honor 
to those who help to remove the ever- 
increasing difficulties that the huge 
complexities of modern research place 
in the path of the scientist and the 
scholar; but let us not forget that it 
was not by superiority 
but by something quite different, that a 
Copernicus or a Galileo, a Newton or a 
Faraday or a Pasteur, 


in apparatus, 


wrested from 


nature her great secrets. 


FRANCIS GALTON. 
Of men that die at a very advanced 
age it is often remarked that they have 
survived themselves; their death being 


;to all but a small circle the first intima- 


tion that they had still lingered on the 
stage. 
precisely 


In the case of Francis Galton 
the opposite So 
fresh do his more recent contributions 


is true. 
to scientific thought and general discus- 
sion appear, and go active had he been 
to the last in his distinctive province, 
that it is difficult to think of him as 
close to hig ninetieth year. He was more 
than sixty when he brought out his 
work on “Human Faculty,” which was 
packed full of interesting and novel sug 
gestions and investigations, which intro- 
duced the word and the idea of “eugen- 
left its wid- 
the popular mind 


ics,” but which perhaps 
est impression on 
through its invention and utilization of 
the idea of composite photography; and 
he had passed the age of three score and 
ten when his work on “Finger Prints” 
led to the general adoption, for purposes 
of criminal identification, of this re- 
markable method, of 
which, however, he never claimed. The 


the origination 
human interest, as well as the original 
ity and fertility of his ideas, gives one 
an instinctive feeling that they belong 
to a man who has not passed the merid- 
ian of life. 
was one of the last survivors of the 
Darwin-Wallace generation—of that ex- 
traordinarily impressive group of sacien- 
tific men which includes the names of 
Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall, and of 
whom Wallace alone now remains. 
From a biographical standpoint what 
would strike one most about the career 
of Sir Francis Galton would be the re 


In reality, however, Galton 
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markable variety as well as duration of | intensely interesting subject matter of | HARVARD'S NEW ENTRANCE TESTS 
his activity. He made his first contribu- ‘the book itself, it acquired quite new 
tions to knowledge, and won his first significance and gave promise of rich de-| -ided to attack the problem of adjust- 
distinctions, in the field of African ex-|velopments. Of these developments Gal- ment between high school and college, 


ploration. He was honored with the 


gold medal of the Royal Geographical | 


Society as early as 1853; and his story 
of his African observations and experi- 
ences not only furnished important 
physiographic and meteorological data, 


but contains one of the most interest- 


ing accounts of savage life in the Eng- 
lish language. But while his interest in 
travel and in what may be called the de- 
scriptive side of the observation of 
mankind never failed, yet what gives 
special interest and by far its great- 
est importance to the work of Galton is 
not its variety, but the unity of all of 
that long series of writings and re- 
searches which his “Hereditary 
Genius” was the beginning. In that 
work he marked out for himself, and 
for a fairly numerous and very able 


of 


school of followers, a special province 
in the great fleld opened up by his illus- 
trious kinsman, Charles Darwin; and, 
whether related or not to questions of 
evolution or inheritance, all of his 
work since that time bears the same 
stamp. Precision is its keynote; it was 
almost the source, and was the first im- 
portant exemplar, of that host of in- 
vestigations which has brought under 
the sway of mathematical measurement 
and mathematical theory so many ques- 
tions of human faculty that had pre- 
viously been largely abandoned to vague 
conjecture. 

When “Hereditary Genius” made its 
appearance in 1869, there must have been 
many upon whom its fascinating pages 
produced something like the effect which 
Buckle’s brilliant generalizations had 
exercised on young and ardent minds 
at a somewhat earlier time. But the im- 
pression was more lasting, because the 
foundation was more solid. To find a 


question like that of the distribution 


of rare personal endowments capable of | 


truly scientific discussion on a mathe- 
matical basis wasa refreshing surprise; 
and to those who, with a little knowledge 
of mathematics, read the appendix, the 
revelation of the agreement between ob- 
served anthropometric facts and the pre- 
dictions of mathematical theory must 
have given a thrill of romantic delight. 
This, to be sure, was merely a reproduc- 


tion of the results obtained by Que-|and science without wisdom is a ease pest loafer. 
telet; but, taken in connection with the sion and a snare. | 


>. 


|tends, and in such a degree, to produce 


ton’s own works, especially the “Natur- 
al Inheritance,” have given a fine exam- | 
ple; they are to be found in a mass of | 
other investigations, among which those 
of Karl Pearson are the most remark. 
able, 


It was certain that when Harvard de- 


the solution, however partial or tenta- 
tive, would receive careful attention. 
The question was whether the univer- 
sity would choose to give ear to the 
chorus of complaint and protest going 


|up from those who had among their 


While it is only specialists who can) 
be expected to go into the refinements 
of these methods, it might possibly have | 
been hoped that the spirit of works like | 
“Hereditary Genius’—which in the 
main can be read with facility by any 
intelligent person—would to some ex-| 
tent raise the general level of thinking 
upon subjects of like nature. And it 
may be that such a consequence has, in | 
some measure, taken place; perhaps, af- 
ter all, there are fewer people who go to 
either of the two false extremes in re- 
gard to statistical questions than there 
were half a century ago. The majority 
of mankind, however, are probably as 
prone as ever either to regard a ques- | 
tion of great complexity as capable of 
settlement by the citation of half a doz- 
en figures in a statistical table, or in- 
continently to reject any conclusion bas- | 
ed on statistics because “you can prove 
anything by figures.” 
confessed that in another aspect there 
is danger that researches of the Gal- 
tonian type, however meritorious from 


And it must be_ 


tasks that of preparing candidates to 
meet whatever might lie in wait for 
them at the university portals. For, to 
Harvard, unless numbers were to be- 
come a motive, the problem could hard- 
ly loom so large as to the head of a 
school who found himself with a boy or 
two on his hands, looking to him to get 
them past the entrance requirements. 
Two considerations, nevertheless, have 
come to be of such weight that, for her 


own sake, the university has altered 


her system of entrance tests. While she 
may not have been losing large num- 
bers of students in the abyss that has 
been widening between college and the 
public schools, those whom she has 
been keeping out are of the type for 
which she particularly exists, and, as a 
most undesirable counterbalance, many 
of the sort which have no business with- 
in any college walls have found it easy 
to creep in. 

The present system of entrance re- 
‘quirements prescribes that a candidate 


a strictly scientific standpoint, may ac- ‘must pass examinations in subjects 
tually be the breeders of serious error which will give him a total of twenty- 
in minds insufficiently trained to the six “points,” each of about thirty sub- 


proper consideration of the largest ques- jects offered for his selection having its 


tions of human life. We refer particu- | 


larly to the doctrine of eugenics, which 
bids fair in some quarters to run a 
course not unlike that which the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy and 
the doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test went through when the tree was 
green. The lesson that the average 
mind finds it so hard to learn is that 
science has reached the limit of its do- 


main when it has said that such a cause | 


weight in those terms. Now, unless a 
given high school course has been plan- 
ned with the specific object of enabling 
its students to procure the twenty-six 
“points,” a very good student may find 
it impossible to get into the university 
except with a handicap of “conditions.” 
And if a parent, unversed in modern 
educational arrangements and some- 
what aghast at a threatened waste of 
years of ambitious effort, asks why the 





preparatory school course has not been 
such an effect. That this knowledge planned to avoid such a catastrophe, he 
may be most useful in the guidance of will be met with the reply that the 
conduct none would assert more strong- | school must shape its course for the ma- 
ly than ourselves; but to forget that it jority of its pupils, who are not going 
is only one factor in that guidance is to college. This leaves the faithful stu- 
to incur danger and encourage folly. | dent in precisely the same category, in 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers; ‘reference to his college education, with 

The latter can, as he has 


demonstrated, resort to any one of a 
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nuthber of efficient “cramming” institu- 
tions, which will do for him, in the'r 
own peculiar way, what the public or 
private school has not done. 


The new Harvard plan strikes at the 
root of the difficulty by taking into con- 
sideration the candidate’s record in his 
preparatory school. It “goes behind the 
returns.” The prospective freshman 
must present an official statement from 
his school, showing in detail the sub- 
jects he has studied, with the ground 
covered in each, the amount of time he 
has given to each of them, and the qual 
ity of his work. Such certificates will 
be accepted only from secondary schools 
whose course has been approved by the 
college. An approved course must ex- 
tend over four years and concern itself 
mainly with languages, science, mathe- 
matics, and history. What this pro- 
vision will do for the loafer, or for the 
student of small mental calibre, is as 
obvious as is its justice for the other 
kind. The second half of the admission 
requirement is a series of examinations, 
not, as now, chosen from a total of about 
thirty, but fixed at four: English; Latin 
for candidates for the A. B., French or 
German for candidates for the S. B.; 
Mathematics or Science; and one other, 





at the option of the candidate, from a Per syndicate, a part of whose business | 


short list, including, if not already 
taken, Greek, French, German, History, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics. 
This simplification in the scope and 
“weighing” of the examinations, how- 
ever, is not their most radical or im- 
portant alteration. For the devisers of 
the new system have been so acute and 
courageous as to attempt to lay hands 
not only upon the student but upon 
those who sit in judgment upon him. 
Not only are advanced questions to be 
given, in order that the student may 
tell how much as well as how little he 
knows, but the marker must have be- 
fore him a copy of the candidate’s school 
record, and, mirabile dictu, give, not 
merely a grade, but a full statement of 
his opinion of the paper! The candi- 
date’s final record will thus be made up, 
in part, of the written opinions of four 
men. The committee on admission, a 
new body taking the place of both the 
present committee on admission and the 


committee on admission examinations, | 


will then satisfy themselves, from the 
record as a whole, whether the candi- 
date is desirable. 


In the entire arrangement, there is no 


| more significant provision than the final 
| one: 


To make certain that the examinations 
reasonably meet the conditions of course 
of study and instruction in the high schools, 
there is to be a committee of three school 
teachers for each subject in which exami- 





be asked to present in writing each year 
} 


| ing. To facilitate this advisory action, 
| they are to be allowed to look over marked 
examination books. 

‘With this provision, it really matters 
‘little whether the rest prove satisfactory 
or not. The oldest university in the 
|country has officially recognized the de- 
‘sirability of a rapprochement between 
the forces of secondary and higher edu- 
jeation. If these particular requirements 
‘do not meet the situation, some can be 
‘devised that will. On their face, how- 
ever, the new regulations are admirable. 
There is no “letting down of the bars,” 
but, on the contrary, a simplification 
without sacrifice that is in thorough 
‘keeping with the new insistence upon 
high scholastic attainment. 


MEDIOCRITY IN LITERATORE. 


The successful manager of a newspa- 


it is to purvey serial stories, was asked 
|not long ago what were the qualities 
| that found favor in the eyes of his pub- 
lic. He made various answers, but 
finally, when pinned down to the ques 
tion exactly what was the indispensable 
‘element, the very quintessence that 
‘must never be missing, his reply was 
‘brief and to the point. 
he said, and no word more. 
meant it, too. Nor did he consider it a 
‘hard saying, as one who should confess 
that the taste of the middle classes was 
middling bad. The first thing to bear 
in mind is that he was speaking of fic- 
'tion; and sad experience shows that in 
‘that there are worse things than medi- 
|ocrity. In a time when so many daring 
‘ventures are tried in novel-writing, so 
‘many extremes of brutality and lu- 


bricity attempted, there may be a sort | 
of comfort in discovering that the ma- 


| jority of readers feel that they go saf- 
‘est in medio. 

Nor does it follow that those 
read commonplace books have common- 
| place minds. Tell me what you read 
and I will tell you what you are, has 
not yet been erected into an axiom. It 


who 


nations are held. These committees will | 


| their criticisms of the examinations set ine 
|the year before, and to make suggestions 
regarding methods and standards of mark- 


“Mediocrity,” | 
And he! 


is true that university extension lectur- 
ers and literary hortators urge us to 
read only the world’s great books, so 
that our minds may in the process be- 
come great. But there is always a seri- 
ous doubt whether even these counsel- 
lors of perfection take their own advice, 
and it is certain that they do not ex- 
pect others to do so. They 
give it on Goethe's theory that the safe- 
ty of offering advice lies in the certain- 
ty that it will not be followed. It is all 
very well to tell us that we ought to 
spend our nights with Plato and our 
days with Dante, but life is not wholly 
made up of heights and abysses; we all 
of us like a good macadam road to trav- 
el on occasionally, and the mediocre 
books furnish it. 

“What are the young people of Eng- 
land reading?” lately asked the Head- 
master of Eton. He might also have 
asked what their elders were reading, 
and one answer would have pretty well 
fitted both questions. The same queries 
put to “the young men and women in 
American colleges would have yielded 
much the same result. No tremendous 
amount of reading is done at all, and 
the bulk of what is done consists of 
current newspapers and periodicals, 
novels temporarily in vogue, with now 
and then a venturesome dash into 
poetry or drama or biography. But 
does this prove that the minds of the 
readers are hopelessly dull, and never 
will pass on to better pasturage? Ob- 
servation answers no. A great deal of 
this perfunctory and rather low-grade 
reading is done for the sake of informa- 
tion: finding out what is going on in 
| the world, getting some idea of the work 
| of science and invention, following s0- 
|elal and political developments, and 
‘discovering what people are thinking 
about and writing about. A course of 
| magazine reading may not be very ele- 
_vating, intellectually, but it is instruc-+ 
|tive. The habit of reading the novels of 
|the day may not furnish a training in 
‘style or taste, but it at least gives one 
an idea of what are the tendencies in 
romance. And if one is able to ride 
swiftly over this macadam road without 
letting his mind become macadamized 
in the process, he may bear away a cer- 
tain amount of useful knowledge, with 
‘a sense of having touched elbows with 
the world about him, while all the time 
having a surplusage of energy where- 
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with to bend his faculties to worthier 
and more fruitful reading. 


There is a perpetual interest, but | 


there is alwaysa danger of drawing fal- 
lacious inferences, in asking what col- 
lege boys are reading. As a rule, and 
leaving out their “prescribed” reading 
which they usually hate, it will be found 
that they read contemporary writers. 
Lucky boys who had Thackeray and 
George Eliot and Lowell and. Holmes 
for contemporaries! Lucky, too, those 
later ones who had Meredith and Ste- 
venson and Howells. If today it is 
Chambers and London and Oppenheim 
who catch the eye of undergraduates, 
blame them not overmuch. As old 
Thomas Fuller said that he would have 
praised God more melodiously if God 
had given him a better voice, so the col- 
lege youth of to-day might say that they 
would read less mediocrity in literature 
if the literature of their time were not 
so mediocre. 

We hold no brief for mediocrity in let- 
ters or anywhere else, but it is well not 
If it be 
cynically said that the chief usefulness 
of mediocrity is in showing us what to 


to blind ourselves to its uses. 


avold, the reply may be made that, in 
thousands of cases, mediocrity has the 
precise effect of driving its votaries to 
better things. Even mediocre reading 
may create the habit of reading, and 
then there is no telling where it will 
A certain kind and amount 
of mediocrity will spell satiety, and 
thereupon the wearied mind, seeking 
variety, will use the now acquired in- 
stinct of reading to explore literature 
From overmuch read- 


strike out. 


of more value. 
ing of newspapers, it will pass on to 
magazine articles; from those to books; 
and from cheap and dull beoks to those 
feed the intellect and lift the 
spirit. This, at any rate, is the ob- 
servable experience of many who begin 
in mediocrity but early graduate from 
it. At first, the commonplace writer 
appeals and is popular because, as John 
Hay said of J. G. Holland, no ideas are 
advanced except those that are familiar 
to the average reader and he greets 
them in print as old friends whom he 
is mighty glad to see. But the desire 
for new acquaintances and wider experi- 
ences is strong in the heart of man, 
and the little that he has learned of 
mediocrity may spur him on to excel- 


which 


lence. 


around the illustrated review, La Vie 


‘year the Goncourt prize goes to Louis 
Pergaud, a primary school teacher of 
the provinces, for a jungle book of the 
French forest, “De Goupil & Margot” 
(Mercure de France). Goupil is the 
Fox and Margot is the Magpie; and be- 
tween them are Nyctalette the Mole and 
Fuseline the Marten Weasel, and many 
others, including Miraut the Dog, with 
all their comedies and tragedies due to 
imperious loves and hates and famine 
and the general struggle for life. The 
stories are not from La Fontaine, nor 
this year to novelty in matter, “Marie | ¥°t from Kipling, but, like Br’er Rabbit, 
Claire” (Fasquelle), by Marguerite Au- from the humane fund of a primitive 
doux, @ self-trained sempstress,. whose People touched by French romance. The 
book bears all the marks of self-revela- "thor has observed closely Nature red 
tion. It is copy from the real life of a ‘ tooth and claw with ravin; but his 
pensive soul with eyes to see the world | ectensene reading has not trained his ear 
around her. It was sure to be novel, ané taste as well as the authors of the 
having all the qualities of news for the °°™pstress. His Mole “shudders beneath 
general reading public, which does not | the formidable hand of instinct”; his 
easily think and see for itself. The wit Weasel “sees with all the sub-conscious 
who is kept by the one-cent Matin news- °@¢rsies of her being”; but both have 
paper to hit off the daily foibles of ore human interest, more literature, 
Parisians—who ought therefore to ut- |than their formulas. 
ter the thoughts which arise in the or-| Two other of the new books by the 
dinary man—sets down “Marie Claire” young which were considered for the 
as a complainte somnifére. He would |Goncourt prize are stamped with the 
probably say the same of any and all mark which the Goncourt brothers en- 
the touching annals of the poor. In| deavored to impress on their academy. 
reality, the book is lucid, delicate, full “Par Aventure” (Bernard Grasset), by 
of right reason, and, as Octave Mirbeau,|Léon Lafage, uses the hypersensitized 
who discovered and imposed it, says,| Parisian mind of its author, with its 
with the style of great authors running | lasting background of his native south, 
through it. If the women had not given to build up a French novel from the 
it their prize, the Ten, among whom one ‘rival loves for a Paris actress of two 
woman, Judith, daughter of Théophile | boyhood friends. One has made a name 
Gautier, has just been seated, would as a Parisian playwright; the other has 
have given it their own reward. The lived on in his ancestral lands with his 
friends of the author sempstress exalt mother, far from the Parisian crowd. 
her musical ear. It is not wonderful | The latter wins the lady, because he is 
that she should catch up that fast dis-| the more substantial man; but she will 
appearing glory of French writing—lan- act the title réle of the other’s new play 
guage rightly sounded—for Cicero, who in that Gallo-Roman amphitheatre of 
dealt in it, puts the source and criterion |Orange where much of the book’s scene 
of all eloquence in the impressionable is laid, where the two men had nour- 
ear—Aurium judicium superbissimum. |ished their youth sublime. 
It is worth knowing that the favorite| “Nono” (Plon), by Gaston Roupnel, 
authors of Marguerite Audoux are jis nearer to the jungle. It is told large- 
Chateaubriand—‘“Atala” and “René,” | hy in the rough talk of the Burgundy 
both of which are vieur jeu for the peasant who, with others of his kind, 
Jeunes who do not win prizes—and |thinks and is articulate only when he 
Maeterlinck, because he loves mystery. ‘drinks or is upset by other elementary 
Whether the Paris sewing-girl, Who emotions. This book, too, bears the 
awakes to find herself famous, will be ‘marks of patient, loving observation. 
able to utter herself again remains to |The scanty dialect is French, and eas- 
be seen, “My first feeling was like @ |ijy followed. Custom, which is the sec- 
great criminal—I had become celebrated ond nature of all men, guides and con- 
too quick.” The money of her prize al- ‘trols curiously the thoughts and result- 
lows her to rent another room next her ant feelings of these crude humans in 
single attic chamber, where she will their morals and immorals, with natural 
have more facilities to write. ‘feeling on the right and charitable side, 
The women’s academy, with its usual devoid of Puritanism, while in such a 
cautious conservatism, has chosen in primeval world survival there could be 
past years for its laureates writers no place for Pharisaism. The three gen- 
who had already received safe recogni- erations of women, guilty, innocent, and 
tion. The Goncourt Ten have not been simply selfish, who successively do their 
so wary. Of all their prize-winners, best to break Nono’s heart—his wife, 
none has yet earned a sure place in lit-| daughter, and granddaughter—are all 
erature; and the public has regularly |upborne by him when the vital struggle 
learned of their existence from the becomes too harsh for them. Their ac- 
prizes suddenly bestowed on them. This! counting reaches deeper than man’s 


FRENCH FICTION. 
Paris, January 16, 


The Goncourt Academy.of Ten and 
the women’s academy that has gathered 


Heureuse, are by way of influencing 
French literature, in particular French 
fiction, by their prizes. Both seek for 
their prizes in the year’s novelties, 
which means that the prizes go to the 
young to whom the world fs still new. 
The women have given their prize 
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judgment. When the inarticulate moun. | 
taineer refuses to remain with the com. 
pany that derides the fugitive wife be 
fore her abandoned husband and little | 
daughter, who begins to understand; | 
when the woman, aged and in want, re 
appears in the village—Nono decides his 
case of conscience for himself. “Will 
that woman always stay here now?” de- 
mands the motherless granddaughter. 
“Yes,” answers Nono peacefully, and to 
the woman who weeps—“Don’t cry. See, 
we have everything to be happy—the lit- 
tle girl, wood in the shed, pork in the 
barrel, wine in the cellar—and our love 
will be surer than when we were young. | 
Don’t cry—we haven't suffered in vain.” | 

Of course, America is not France, 
where only married women read novels. 
Some of these animals, like the peasant 
Nono, like all “Latin” peoples whose ut- | 
terance follows sense without delay or) 
reserve, speak of things which, as Row- 
land Hill’s young Welsh preacher said 
of damnation, it is not polite to men- 
tion. The Latins, like the older preach-. 
er, say the word and “ask no pardons.” 
From the literary point of view, that 
of human interest, the rude talk of 
Nono, and the Fox balked of his love by 
the bell which cruel men have attached 
to his neck, and the romantic dreams of 
the sempstress, are all on a higher 
plane than the sharp, clean-shaven, 
strained expression of Léon Lafage, the 
most Goncourtized and least successful | 
of the four writers: “The air is thin, 
the oblique light analyzes Mount Ven- 
toux.” 

With “Malencontre” (Calmann-Lévy), 
by Guy Chantepleure, we turn from the 
new to the perennial light of gentle, 
everyday romance. It is now sixteen) 
years since this writer, a man, had his 
first book, “My Conscience in a Pink 
Gown,” crowned by the French Acad- 





emy; and his second, “Betrothed in 
April,” had the same honor. He has | 
not written too much in these years; | 


book ends with the hero’s last thoughts 
as he is washed overboard and drowns. 
“Au Pair” (Armand Colin), by a quite 


new writer, H. Celarié, has for its sub- 


title “A French Woman in Germany.” 
Her .first experience is in. German Po- 
land; her second in Mecklenburg. The 
stories are pleasant and suited to all 
readers. They really form, in their re- 
lation of the intimate details of daily 
life, a very high class of travel-book, far 


‘superior to Marcel Prévost’s “Monsieur 


et Madame Moloch,” which also tried to 
present the impressions made by Ger- 
man life on a French mind and heart. 
In this case the impressions are kindly, 
charitable even, yet brought out in de- 
lightful relief in the clear language of a 
society woman whom chance has obliged 
to look out for herself. The book is 
worth putting alongside Miss Thack- 
eray’s “Story of Elizabeth,” wherein 
some of us learned, in a past age, some- 
thing real about real French men and 
women. Ss. D. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The story of the illustrators of the first 
edition of the “Pickwick Papers” is well 
known to collectors—how the work was be- 
gun by Robert Seymour, who, after etching 
the seven ‘plates contained in the first two 
numbers, committed suicide; 


publishers as “A gentleman already well 


known to the public as a very humorous | 


and talented artist,” but with so slight a 


knowledge of etehing that the two plateg 


which he made for number iil were sup- 
pressed and- appeared in only the earliest 


issue of that number, and, lastly, how Hab- | 


lot K. Browne (“Phiz”) was employed to 


make substitute plates for the discarded. 


ones by Buss, and to continue the work. 
In 1849 Mrs, Seymour printed privately 
“An Account of the Origim of the Pickwick 


Papers,” full of bitterness and containing | 


many false statements, but contending, and 
with some justice probably, that the series 
of “Papers” were actually originated by her 
husband. The original of this pamphlet is 


how he was) 
succeeded by R. W. Buss, described by the, 


/to his parentage do not agree with those 


given in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, but this is of small moment now. He 
was without book education and his know!l- 
edge of drawing was picked up by himself. 
By 1836 he had acquired a considerable 
reputation as a humorous illustrator, and 
was doing work for many publishers, among 


them Chapman & Hall. In the words of 
Buss: 
He repeatedly spoke to them about a 


scheme be had for a long time had in his 
mind that was to publish these cockney 
scenes he had prepared and to work them 
up as a “Club of Cockney Sportsmen,” 
while the illustrations were to be tacked to- 
gether with some comic letter-press, so as 
to form a book. 

After considerable time and frequent 
mention of the subject, Chapman & Hall 
paid some attention to Seymour's sugges- 
tions and looked over the collection he had 
made. Upon this, Messrs. Chapman @& 
Hall considered the matter as settled, and 
began to think of some author who would 
accomplish their object satisfactorily. The 
work was proposed to Leigh Hunt, and de- 
clined by him, and then to other known 
men who wrote light articles for the maga- 
zines, but not one of them seemed to enter 
with cordiality upon the proposal, 

Buss then tells of the purchase by Chap 
man & Hall from the assignees of Mac- 
rone, of the remainder of Dickens's “Sketch- 
es by Boz,” and continues: 

On Seymour's next visit to the above pub- 
lishers, they bearing in mind the “Cockney 
Club,” presented a copy of the volume to 
him and asked him to read the book and 
give them his opinion as to the capability 
of the author, Charles Dickens, then only 
heard of under the nom de plume of “Boz” 
to work up the idea he had so long enter- 
tained. 

Upon Seymour’s return home he found 
a party of convivial friends to whom he 
read aloud selections from the “Sketches 
| by Boz.” They were unanimous in their 
opinion that the author of those stories 
was the man to write the text for Sey- 
mour’s pictures. Arrangements were there- 


fere made for the publication of the 
| sketches and text, and the first number, 
with four plates, duly appeared. Then 
Seymour shot himself in the head with 


his fowling piece, leaving three etchings 
| ready for No. 2. “At the time,” again quot- 
jing Buss, “it was a very difficult thing 
| indeed to find a designer of humorous sub- 
| jects capable of etching them on steel. 


this is his ninth book; all have reached |exceedingly rare. A reprint was published | With the exception of George Cruikshank, 
the more than moderate success of 4/jin 1901. That Buss prepared an account | there was really no artist-etcher of his own 
dozen or a score of editions, more en-| of the affair, giving his grievances and a signs to be found, for the style of illus- 


during than the hundred thousand of | 
sensational best sellers whose public 
vanishes with the sensation. This new 
volume is the journal of a woman of re- 
fined nature, whose love did not run 
smooth, until she saw clearly through all 








defence of himself, is not so well known. 
The original manuscript of this document 
was acquired some years ago by Frederick 
R. Halsey of this city, and through his 
kindness we are permitted to describe it. It 
is a quarto blank book, bound in half lea- 


| ther, and containing 125 pages, including a/| 


misunderstandings, which, of course, are | yymber of drawings and photographs. It 
a little loftier than those which we of | is dated on page 114, “1872, March 2nd,” and 
the middleclass. majority are in the | signed “Robert Wm. Buss.” The manuscript 





habit of encountering along our life's, 
way. “Au Vent de la Vie” (Calmann-| 
Lévy), by J..d’Or Sinclair, is obviously | 
from a French naval officer like Loti; 
but he has read a deal of English, al- 
though hig book realizes many English 


ideas about the French novel. With the to explain the whole affair, as some few/the want of practice in etching. 


true love that holds him to his native 
land, there is the sailor’s wife in every 
port, which would not be much as read- 
ing if it were not for the minute descrip- 
tions of sea-going life in between. The 


begins: 

Many years ago, in fact at the commence- 
ment of Dickens’ brilliant career as a nov- 
elist, it was my misfortune to be tempo- 
rarily in connection with Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall and through them with Charles 


Dickens. 
In justice to myself I feel called upon 


points for the first time are spoken of, with 
which, not merely the publishers, but Dick- 
ens himself as well as the public were and 
are unacquainted. 


The narrative begins with an account of 
Seymour's early life. Buss’s statements as 


| tration was, with the single exception al- 
| luded to, a novelty, in fact, the range or 
|fashion for etching had not then set in.” 
| To fill the want, John Jackson, the wood- 
}engraver, recommended Buss to Chapman 
& Hall and Mr. Hall visited him and 
|} urged him to undertake the work, Then, In 
Buss's own words: 


Taken by surprise at the application, I 
told him I had never in the whole course 
of my life held an etching needle in my 
hand, and that I was entirely ignorant of 
the process of etching as far as etching 
was concerned. He assured me it was very 
easy to do, and that, with my talent, I was 
|sure to succeed. On my hesitation he 
urged me still more to try and help them 
}in the hour of need, hinting that, of course, 
'due consideration would be shown towards 
Situated 
thus, urged by Hall, feeling compiimented 
;by my friend Jackson, and sharing the 
public sympathy in poor Seymour’s fate, 
| besides which was my great admiration of 
| the talent shown by Dickens, whose work as 
| Boz I had from the first sketches in the 
| Morning Ohronicle held in great esteem, 
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I consented to put aside my picture, and 
devote my whole time to the acquiring the 
peculiar touch for etching and getting 
practice im biting-in the design on the 
steel plate. 

Mounted in the book before us are up- 
wards of a hundred pen and ink sketches, 
some slight, others more elaborate, done 
at this time by Buss to acquire facility 
in the use of the etching needle. Also, in 
the book is inserted his first attempt at an 
etched illustration. The volume once con- 
tained the original drawings for several 
Pickwick illustrations, but these are now 
replaced by photographs. 

Drawings of the two plates by Buss 
which were published in No. 3 were sub- 
mitted to Chapman & Hall and declared 
to be satisfactory. On account of the lim- 
ited time and his lack of experience, the 
two illustrations were etched on the steel 
plate by an “engraver friend” and a pen- 
cil memorandum in the margin suggests 
“Mr. Adcock.” For these two illustrations, 
Buss received “the wretchedly ridiculous 
sum of thirty shillings for the two designs, 
the etching, biting-in, finishing, the steel 
plate, and the cost and trouble of proving.” 
Mr. Hall assured him that this sum was 
what they had paid Seymour, and Buss 
adds: “I can only say that I do not won- 
der at Seymour or any other unfortunate 
devil of an artist blowing out his brains, 
if he had any, after such an experience of 
publishers’ pay.” Buss had intended to con- 
tinue the work until “a curt note from 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall informed him that 
they had placed the work of illustrating 
Pickwick in the hands of Mr. Hablot 
Browne.” 

There is much more of reminiscence and 
complaint, with some commendation of oth- 
er publishers for whom Buss had worked. 
It is well known that among the artists 
who made application for the position of 
illustrator for “Pickwick” was W. M. 
Thackeray. With Buss’s account of Thack- 
eray’s capabilities as an illustrator, we 
shall close our extracts from his interest- 
ing manuscript: 

Thackeray had practised etching for some 
years, he having taken lessons of my friend, 
William Rae, an engraver and print seller, 
at Cambridge, while Thackeray was an 
undergraduate. Thackeray's style of design 
being founded upon a study of the works 
of Bunbury, an amateur caricaturist of a 
past generation, had no originality what- 
ever, and was quite unsuited to 
the steps of Seymour, for the great popu- 
larity of Pickwick had introduced a fashion, 
for popular art has its fashions much the 
same as bonnets and gowns, and this fash- 
ion began with Seymour and, after a time, 
scarcely any book was published without 
light touchy etchings of subjects founded 
upon actual scenes and actual men and 
women. 


Correspondence 


THE INCOME TAX. 


To Tas Epiror or Tue NATION: 

Sin: Now that the political hurly-burly’s 
done and the battle’s lost and won. and this 
year of grace is at ite last gasp, may I 
crave your indulgence for the airing of a 
question which greatly troubles my spirit? 
The question, tersely put, is this: Has New 
York in general gone clean daft, or am 
I the sole surviving fossil of a palmozoic 
age? And the point which marks this re- 
grettable parting of the ways is the pro- 


posal to amend the Federal Constitution, in 
order to enable Congress to levy an in- 
come tax. From the absence of all men- 
‘tion, one might infer that our country had 
| vever been blessed with such a tax. Yet we 
[bad ene im the sixties ané sovention, voted 
in the direful stress of the civil war. Af- 
— lingering ten or fifteen years, it ex- 
pired by limitation, passed into oblivion, 
along with such other curios as the one- 
‘cent stamp on matchboxes and carte-de- 
|oteite photographs; the photographs may 
still be seen in rural albums. And verily 
no one wasted tears over the demise; on 
the contrary, it elicited a subdued but 
|heartfelt “Thank God!” For of all forms 
of extracting money, an income tax is the 
most oppressive, the most inquisitorial. Was 
not I, in those youthful days, when I bare- 
ly earned my weekly board, summoned be- 
fore a deputy collector and put to oath 
that I did not enjoy an income above— 
was it two thousand, or was it three? De 
minimis non curat lea. 

And now, after forty years of constant 
prosperity, of peace unbroken, save by the 
brief episode of the Spanish fight—one can 
scarcely call it war—we are asked to vote 
| for an income tax all over again, and this 
|time to stay and be a thorn in our sides 
forever. Whether the war tax was passed 
upon by the Supreme Court, I do not re- 
member. I believe it was not. At any rate, 
it was @ war measure, taking its place by 
_ the side of the suspended habeas corpus 
|writ. In such a war, many measures were 
‘inevitable. But the proposed new tax is 
to be formally voted constitutional. The 
|pewers of Congress are to be declared un- 
restricted. 

Our forefathers studied taxation thor- 
youghly. The War of Independence was 
fought, in the main, upon questions of tax- 
ation. The makers of the Federal Con- 
stitution disliked and distrusted direct Fed- 
eral tawation, for they knew that it would 
impair the resources of the individual 
States and throw the door open to section- 
al legislation. Hence the personal restric- 
tion which we are asked to abrogate. 

The new income tax proposal has all 
the earmarks of sectional and class leg- 
islation. It is a manifestation of the rank- 
est Bryanism. It is aimed by the South 
and Southwest against the Eastern and 
Middle States, because they are “capital- 
ist.” And it is a crude attempt to “get 
even with the rich.” 
| IT am not eager to defend the rich; they 
are quite able to take care of themselves. 
I have known many a millionaire who 
evaded the war tax, just as the opulent 
|eltizens of Ohio are at this day skilful 
‘in dodging the tax on personal property. 
| Besides, we are to remember that an in- 
|come tax is not restricted to the very 
| rich, not even to the rich. Every income 
(tax ever invented hits all persons above 
‘the grade of weekly or monthly salary. 
It bears hardest upon teachers in the 
large cities, upon college professors, cler- 
gymen, and, in general, upon all who live 
by fixed incomes. The practising lawyer 
and doctor may escape, in part, at least, 
for their incomes are scarcely to be de- 
termined with exactness. And can any col- 
lector determine the income of a stock- 
broker or a banker? But the salaried men 
and women cannot escape; their income Is 
a matter of public record. 





Am TI indulging in imagination? Noth- 





No, spare us the inequity, one may even 
say the iniquity, of an income tax. Better 
consider the experience of England. For 
over a century Parliament has “simplified” 
its budget problems, has tided over each 
threatened deficit “by adding a penny to 
the income tax.” The measure ha’ passed 
into a proverb. Only now, it is no longer 
a penny, but a shilling! The fixed-income 
classes are on the verge of degradation, 
for they are completely at the mercy of 
a “collective wisdom” which—in Carlyle’s 
shrewd metaphor—mistakes the “rudder of 
government” for the “spigot of taxation.” 

In sober truth, we Americans appear to 
be shutting our eyes to the first prin- 
ciples of finance. We appear to believe 
that the more we expend through taxa- 
tion, the better off we are. We ignore the 
very nature of taxation, which is at bot- 
tom nothing more nor less than taking 
away a man’s money. True, there is al- 
ways supposed to be some compensation 
or equivalent for the money. Well, is 
there any equivalent for this tax upon 
income? 

By way of answer let us consider the 
record of Congress for the last twenty-five 
years. In vain have Democrats and sober- 
minded Republicans protested against grow- 
ing extravagance. Each session has out- 
done its predecessor, until the billion-dol- 
lar Congress has become a matter of course. 
Nothing could be sharper than the denun- 
ciations of Republican extravagance by our 


himself in favor of the income tax. Were 
his denunciations, then, aimed at Congress 
in general, or only at a Republican Con- 
gress? For both parties have shaken hands 
in this depletion of the national treasury; 
witness the pension bills, the army 
navy appropriations, the river and harbor 
bills, the defeat of the parcels post ser- 
vice. Alas, the question is not one of a 
Democratic Congress versus a Republican, 
it is a question of any and every Congress. 
Our representatives have ceased to be law- 
givers, and become money-spenders. For 
example, my representative (7) in 
during his service of eight years 
troduced three post office building 
priations, upwards of one 
pension bills, and his 

Yet he has been reélected and 
lauded ad nauseam. This 

of ours, therefore, let 
and bigger. At the 
most conventional 

calls halt and threatens veto, 
sions Committee is 
fresh bill swelling 
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lto tariff reform is the crassest sophism! 
‘ever flaunted. And as to future wars and 
future patriotism, let the future take care 
of itself. Not a natiog in the world dreams 
of touching this republic, so mighty, so self- 
supporting. The only true preparation for 
war is home thrift. x. Y. Z 
December 81, 1910. ee 














we should be. 
wary of the attempts that will be made to 
make such a law a cloak for further gov- 
ernmental and political q 


Str: The unfortunate controversy over 
| American Rhodes scholars at Oxford start- | 
/ed last fall by the Dotly Mail has been 
echoed widely in the American press. On 
The italics are mine. Of course, one is 


| and sympathies. 
of the research student is far more agree- 


creases the chance of success in after life. 
In England the relation between socholar- 
ship and later success is so obvious that no 
one questions it. Consequently it is looked 
upon as not only admirable, but normal, that 
men should try for honors; all kinds of 
men compete for scholarships and prizes. 
are not specialists, a class apart 
is no contrast between student and 
thiete, “grind” and “sport.” The man who 
works hard is not cut off from his fellows, 
but shares fully in their ordinary activities 
For this reason the life 


able than at an American or a continental 
university. 
Another advantage of Oxford over the 





loath to cast a slur upon two such candi- 
dates, one prominent in theoretical, the 
other in “practical” politics. Between the 
two men, my sympathy—on this point, not 
on any other—goes out rather to the “prac- 
tical” man, for he seems to have a clearer 
glimpse of the “nigger in the woodpile.” But | 
are not both utterances ingenuous after the 
manner of Simple Simon? Who is to decide 
upon the fnancial necessities? Congress. 
Who is to be wary of making the tax a) 
cloak for extravagance? Congress. e 
same Congress that has needed no cloak | 
for extravagance in the past quarter cen- | 
tury. We are to check Congress, for-| 
sooth, by placing within the grasp of Con- | 
gress the most effective instrument of. 
boundless extravagance. Neither Mr. Shep-'| 
ard nor Mr. Sheehan can name the Con- 
gress (since the days of President Cleve- 
land) that has evinced the feeblest desire to) 
economize, the Congress that has not gone 
from bad to worse. If Congress is ever to 
learn economy, it will learn the lesson only 
through the curtailment of its powers of) 
taxation. As soon as our “collective wis- 
dom” discovers that it has only seven or 
eight hundred millions to spend, just that 
soon it will cease to talk of billions. Were 
an income tax created, two-thirds of the 
sum would be collected in the city of New 
York, with Boston, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago thrown in as feeble seconds. Why then 
should the Legislature of New York so much 
as consider the measure? Above all, why 
should any man feel it his patriotic duty to 
devote any portion of his income, be it large 
or be it small, to the well-being of desert- 
ers and bounty-jumpers, of wily widows and 
drunken camp-followers and mule-drivers? 
Or even for the magnification of an army 
that can scarcely preserve its vitality, of a 
navy whose ships after ten years are fit only 
for the junk heap or for target-practice? 
It surprises me inexpressibly to observe 
that not a single Democrat of eminence 
has raised his voice against the income tax 
as an additional encroachment of the Fed- 
eral power upon the State. I was brought 
up in the belief that the Democratic party 
was founded upon the clear demarcation 
of rights. Yet now Democratic foxes vie 
with Republican wolves in howling in the) 
wilderness. This is one more proof how. 
deeply Bryanism and Rooseveltism have in- 
fected all parties. What is the sense of 





' 


protesting against Federal interference 
while heaping up the means of interfer- 
ence? 


At any rate, let us rest assured that with 
economy there will be enough money 
all rational expenditures, even should 
tarif’ be pruned severely. The assump- 
that an income tax is the only means 


i 





cee 


the whole, the arguments unfavorable to universities of other countries is its close 
the scholarships have been fairly miet, and relation to public life. It is assumed in 
most critics who have any first-hand know!- | England that men who have enjoyed a uni- 


|there is excellent instruction in countless 


edge of Oxford agree that the Rhodes men 
from America have benefited by their stay 
at Oxford, and that Oxford in turn has) 
been benefited by their presence. The con- 
troversy is none the less unfortunate be- 
cause it has disseminated much misleading 
information, and has emphasized rather the 
difficulties than the opportunities of Amer- 
icans at Oxford. Difficulties there undoubt- | 
edly are. The newly arrived Rhodes scholar | 
feels that no one understands him. Worse, 
that no one cares to understand. Soon, 
however, he realizes what the American pa- 
pers have failed to realize, that his difficul- | 
ties have nothing to do with the fact that | 
he is a Rhodes scholar or an American. 
Colonials, Germans, Scotchmen, even Eng- | 
lishmen who have not come from one of | 
the big schools in close touch with the uni- 


| versity, are all just as friendless, lonely, 


perplexed, and neglected in their first few 
weeks. If an American wishes to make 
friends at Oxford, he must not expect peo- | 
ple to try to understand him; he must! 
make an effort to understand them, joining | 
in their games, making himself familiar 
with their ideas, and, without unduly 
thrusting himself forward, seize every op- 


| portunity of making himself one of them. 


As to the opportunities which Oxford of- 
fers, very few Americans realize how many 
subjects are taught, and taught well. They 
know that Oxford is famous for the classics, 
but not that the Classical School, or) 
“Greats,” as it is called, includes not only 
Greek and Latin literature, but ancient his- 
tory and philosophy; nor that the History 
School, though newer, is quite as good as 
the classical and quite as popular; nor that 


other departments, including such unexpect- 


versity education are peculiarly fitted for 
politics. Oxford and Cambridge are di- 
rectly represented in Parliament by two 
members each, elected by resident mas- 
ters of arts, and the House of Commons is 
very largely recruited from university men. 
It is not at all uncommon for men to be 
elected to Parliament within five years of 
graduation, and many undergraduates take 
an active part in Parliamentary campaigne, 
canvassing and making stump speeches. In 
the last election among the Oxford men 
who stood for Parliament were the present 
senior proctor and an undergraduate at 
Jesus College. The greatest men in England 
are glad to speak at the Oxford Unign or 
at the dinners of university political clubs 
Whatever else an American Rhodes schol- 
ar may learn in his three years at Oxford, 
if he grows to understand and adopt the 
English attitude towards scholarship and 
public service (one might add, parenthet- 
leally, the English attitude toward sport), 





his time has been well spent. F. 8. 
Balliol College, Oxford, January 9. 
THE HERRING FISHERIES IN NEW- 


FOUNDLAND. 


To THE EDITOR oF THS NATION: 


Sir: The absurdities and incongruities 
of the American protectionist tariff are 
palpable enough, but they have never yet 
been shown in such a humorous way as 
this last solemn decision by the General 
Board of Appraisers in New York, that the 
winter herring fishery carried on in New- 
foundland’s inner waters by British fish- 
ermen in British boats and with British 
nets is an American fishery. The only 





ed subjects as forestry, anthropology, and 


thing about it American is the fact that 


Oriental languages. The range of subjects|the fish are paid for in American money. 


is wide, and each department is in itself 


elastic. The student is not bound by courses; | 


| This is the text of the decision: 
While none of these fish were actually 


he may develop his field in the direction caught by the manual labor of Americans, 


of his tastes. 


Instruction is individual, not) still the opportunity, funds, place, and ap- 


collective, and therefore much freer and Pliances necessary for the operation to be 


more personal. The great value of Oxford 
education, especially to an American, de- 
pends, however, not so much on the ex- 
cellence or variety of instruction as on the 
attitude toward scholarship. For high at- 
tainments are recognized not only by the 
faculty, but by the undergraduates and the 
public. There is none of the feeling so 
common in America that university stand- | 
ards are not a true criterion of intellectual | 
ability. It is mot necessary for English 
professors to write articles proving by 
statistics that excellence in studies in- 








carried on were furnished by an American 
with American money. The whole enterprise 
was conducted and carried on by an Amer- 
ican who was responsible for the operations. 
The law was intended, in our judgment, to 
favor operations carried on by Americans 
in this way and to encourage the taking of - 
fish in the treaty waters. We are of the 
opinion, therefore, that this plant, carried 
on, fostered, and maintal as it was, 
should be held to be an American Sshery, 
the products of which should be admitted 
to the United States free of duty under the 
existing law. The protests are therefore 
sustained. 


The Americans who come down to the 
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west coast of Newfoundland every autumn {ana upon significant words. Any reader ot | cessively complicated and difficult sub- 











and winter, sixty-five to seventy sail, are 
all short-handed, having crews of only sev- 
en or eight men. They are simply fish car- 
riers, not fishermen. They never catch a 
fish, but moor in the harbors and buy their 
herrings from the Newfoundlanders. They 
are treated as any other foreigners. They 
have to enter and clear at the Colonial Cus- 
tom House and pay duties. These same her- 
rings carried in British vessels have to 
pay the enormous duty of three-quarters 
of a cent per pound—far more than the 
intrinsic value of the fish. 
that over ninety millions of Americans 
should eat dear fish for the sake of a few 
Gloucester men whose fishermen are near- 
ly all foreigners. Two large American fish 
firms are going to erect establishments in 
the colony for the handling of our prod- 
ucts; they evidently anticipate reciprocity 
in the near future, D. W. Prowse. 
St. John's, Newfoundland, January 17. 





BACON'S SPIRIT SPEAKS THROUGH THE 
NATION. 


TO THB EpiTtoR or THs NATION: 

Sir: You publish in your correspondence 
columns this week (page 61) a communica- 
tion of supreme significance to all genuine 
Baconians, like myself. Will you permit 


me the space to draw attention to this dis- | 


It is monstrous | 


| the Nation may prove the truth of all this. | ject, 

VERULAM. | ‘Tried by these standards, Mr. Maude’s 
two bulky volumes are found sadly de- 
ficient. Their author shows small read- 
‘ing in fiction, whether Russian or Eng- 
lish; one searches in vain for any illu- 
minating comparison of Tolstoy with 
Hawthorne have been curious to know how | or ge Se pad 
much of a smoker the famous romancer In his vast work of more tham 1,100 
was. I, for one, being more or less addicted | pages Mr. Maude labels one chapter, of 
to the habit—and always having hoped that twenty-three pages, “Works: 1852-1878, 
he was one who allowed himself a similar 20d im it discusses, partly by means of 
pleasure—was very much surprised when, quotations from other critics, “Child- 
long ago, I read in Julian Hawthorne's hood, Boyhood, and Youth”; “Sebastopol 
“Hawthorne and His Wife” (Vol. I, p. 87) Sketches,” “The Cossacks,” “War and 
that “during his lifetime he smoked some- | Peace,” and “Anna Karenin,” to say 
thing like half a dozen boxes of cigars.” (nothing of minor stories and sketches, 


New York, January 19. 





HAWTHORNE’S SMOKING. 


| To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 
Srr: Perhaps some of the students of 


In a forthcoming auction sale there is to 
be sold a letter of Hawthorne’s that proves 
Julian Hawthorne's statement entirely er- 
roneous. The letter, dated April 7, 1851, 
reads in part: 


Do you [Zachariah Burchmore] deal in 
cigars? If you meet with any good ones, at 
a reasonable rate, I should like to have you 

|reserve a quarter of a thousand for me. 
. . « I smoke occasionally, and the above 
| mentioned quantity would be about a year’s 
supply. 

| DANIEL EDWARDS KENNEDY. 


| Chestnut Hill, Mass., January 12. 








covery, by noting its chief features, every | 


one of which is important in settling the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy favorably to 
us? 


cult line in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” in 
which the extremely curious phrase “nick- 
name God's creatures” occurs. I need 
searcely point ov How significant this pas- 
sage becomes when we realize that Bacon 
here means to imply that he is writing un- 
der his “nickname” or pseudonym, Shake- 
speare. 

(2.) The communication was not only 
mailed from New Haven, a significant place, 
and the cradle of Baconian theory, but it 
was signed by the single but significant let- 
ter B. 

(3.) At once we ask ourselves, “Can there 
be an acrostic concealed here?” What do 
we find? The very first word of the com- 
munication proper is SIR, the first part 
of Sir Francis Bacon's name, as we all 
know. 

(4.) Starting from “Sir,” and selecting the 
most difficult acrostic method of all, name- 
ly, spelling downwards in either direction 
on initial letters of words, we spell FRAN- 
CIS, beginning at “follies” and ending at 
“sheep.” Both of these words are of the 
utmost significance. For of course Bacon 
could not but look on such trifles like “Ham- 
let” as mere “follies” and a waste of time 
from his own really important work In life, 
namely, the career leading to the Lord 
Chancellorship, and the seat on the wool- 
sack, or “sheep.” Hence the double refer- 
ence to Bacon's life here is not only signifi- 
eant, but prophetic. 

(5.) But thie ie not all. Continuing to 


(1.) The communication was upon a diffi- 


Literature 


TOLSTOY. 
|The Life of Tolstoy. By Aylmer Maude. 

2 vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

$6 net. 

In order to interpret adequately for 
English readers the greatest writer of 
Russia, a genius who was intensely na- 
tional in the type of his mind and yet 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies and 


‘while he devotes a chapter of thirty- 
jsix pages to Tolstoy’s brief career 
as a schoolmaster, and one of forty- 
six pages to a summary, with in- 
cidental comment, of his short book, 
“What Then Must We Do?” He 
‘mentions Tolstoy’s enthusiasm for 
different Buropean thinkers, such, for 
|instance, as Rousseau and Schopen- 
hauer, but gives us hardly a hint of 
what Tolstoy’s own doctrines may owe 
|to his reading. He glances in the most 
‘perfunctory way at the philosophy of 
history that is incorporated in “War 
and Peace,” though it is not only inter- 
esting in itself and in relation to the 
novel to which it is attached, but is de- 
cidedly important for a full understand- 
ing of the ethical and social theories 
that, next to Tolstoy’s own remarka- 
ble personality, are the chief subject of 
this whole biography. Russian literary 
influences on Tolstoy fare little better. - 
The biographer says truly (Vol. II, p. 
9): “No one who studies the matter 
can help seeing how deeply and perma- 
nently his [Tolstoy's] trend of thought 





catholic in his appeal, a biographer has been tinged by Slavophil ideas and 
would need a rare combination of vari-| feelings,” and remarks that “some one 
ous talents. He must be a literary crit-| will no doubt some day write an es- 
ic, familiar with the great novelists at say” on this topic; but he himself at- 
least of Russia and of England, for, tempts no more than a short paragraph. 
'whatever else he may have been, Tol-| Mr. Maude’s whole book is extremely 
stoy was a supreme master of prose | diffuse, abounds in digressions on his 
fiction. In order to view Tolstoy's phil- ‘own rather commonplace views of the 
osophical, esthetic, ethical, social, and| world in general, and is saved from 
|Teligious teachings in something like a chaos mainly by a fairly strict adher- 
correct perspective, he must be familiar ence to chronological order. 

with the general tendencies of modern| Yet, despite all these drawbacks, this 
European thought and able to discuss |“Life of Tolstoy” is a valuable and in 
|them independently. For, original as ‘many ways an illuminating biography. 
were Tolstoy’s opinions, and whimsical Mr. Maude is an Englishman who re 
as his contradictions of established doc- ceived part of his education in Moscow 
trines sometimes appear, he was a manu and who lived for more than twenty 
of wide culture, familiar with the years in Russia. Hence he has a na 
thought of Germany, France, and Eng-|tive appreciation of the general con- 





‘jJand. The biographer must further have 
‘a special knowledge of Russian litera- 
‘ture and of the streams of speculation 


(that swept over the country in the cen- 


spell downwards from “sheep” om all int-)++4) years of the last century, when Tol- 
tials, either right to left or left to right, | stoy was in his formative period. And, 


we spell, as we should, NOCAB, or Bacon | 
backwards: and we arrive with the last finally, he must have some skill in liter- 


letter at the B of the signature of the writer. | 8TY construction, so as to present in 
The acrostic is, therefore, perfectly keyed,| clear, unified form the details of his ex- 


trasts between Russian and English so- 
elety that enables him to understand 
sympathetically many of Tolstoy’s ‘ways 
of thought which might seem strange 
to foreign critics of far wider literary 
training. In all his work he rightly 
emphasizes the note of the following 
passage 

The detachment from the real business of 
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! 
life in which young Russians grew up, and The great charm ard excellence of 
pe eve —_ bes — xr this biography, that which will give it 

on r country explain the 
extremely radical conclusions often arrived |" permanent place in literature, what- 
at le thete of them wis Wished te make |v? more penetrating studies of Toi- 
the werld better. Chain a man to the heav- 5t0Y'8 Work may later appear, is its 
ily laden car of social progress, and he can | powerful, sympathetic portrait of Tol- 
only advance very slowly, though any ad- |stoy the man, with his bubbling enjoy- 








vance he does accomplish represents much 
effort and is of practical importance. De- 
tach him from that car, and he may easily 
and pleasantly fly away“on the winds of 
speculation to the uttermost realm of the 
highest heaven, without its producing any 
immediately perceptible result on the lives 
of his fellow-men. .. . It was because he 
[Tolstoy] grew up in a detached and irre- 
sponsible position that the state of his own 
mind and soul were [sic] to him so much 
more important than the immediate effect 
of his conduct on others, and thesame cause 
led him to remain in ignorance of lessons 
every intelligent man of business among 
us learns of necessity. [Vol. I, p. 56.] 


Mr. Maude, while resident in Russia, 
fell under the spell of Tolstoy's relig- 


ious teachings, and in 1887, according 


to his own account, became personally 
acquainted with his master, with whom 
he always remained in the most friend- 
ly relations. He became a member of 


the Brotherhood [Tolstoyan] Colony at. 


Purleigh in Essex, did good services as a 
translator of important works by Tol- 
stoy, and aided in the migration of the 
Dukhobors to Canada. Under the stress 
of actual experience, his confidence in 
the Tolstoyan doctrines as a force that 
would regenerate the world weakened 
and disappeared. Yet, though his faith 
in his prophet declined, his love and 
admiration for his friend continued in 
full force. Hence in this book he part- 
ly compensates for his lack of phil- 
osophy by many shrewd and common- 
sense comments on the Tolstoyan sys- 
tem as applied to practical life, and he 
more than atones for his inadequacy 
as a literary critic by the understanding 
. with which he portrays Tolstoy’s per- 
sonality. Even in his style, he has 
learned much from his master; he 
writes with ease and simplicity, and 
with a delightful abundance of con- 
crete illustration. 

Mr. Maude has apparently drawn on 
all the available Russian sources for 
the facts of Tolstoy’s life. Considera- 
ble portions of his work have been re- 
vised by the Countess Tolstoy or by 
Tolstoy himself, so that its accuracy 
may be generally relied on. In his lat- 
er chapters he gives copious accounts 
of his own acquaintance with Tolstoy 
and his family, and so furnishes an in- 
dependent source of information. In 
dealing with the difficult subject of Tol- 
stoy’s family relations during his later 
years, he displays real tact and delicacy. 


One may hope that in a later edition he 


will add a chapter dealing with the 


‘closing days of Tolstoy’s life and with 


the tribute paid to the great man by 
‘the Russian nation. 


ment of life around him, with his pas- 
sionate temperament, which, in youth, 
led him into all sorts of excesses, with 
his haunting Puritan conscience, with 
‘his scorn of compromise, which was apt 
/to pass into cantankerous opposition to 
‘established institutions and accepted 
| ways of thought, with his quick, child- 
like sympathy for each individual man 


Ney woman, with his eagerness to serve. 


his fellow beings w'th the very best 
that was in him. This personality Mr. 
‘Maude reveals not so much by direct 
‘exposition as by extracts from letters 
and diaries and by countless personal 
anecdotes. We quote, in conclusion, sen- 
tences from the writer’s final estimate: 


Tolstoy is an example, and a very splen- 
|did example, of the knight-errant type that 
|trusts alone to God and to its own right 
arm. If we are not able, and perhaps do 
| not even wish, to revert to that type, 
jlet us at least recognize its heroism and 
its beauty: There are few great men 
whose lives it would be possible to lay bare 
before the public, with such full assurance 
‘that by perfect frankness one will not di- 
minish the respect and affection in which 
they are held by mankind. His ge- 
nius, sincerity, industry, courage, endur- 
ance, and tenacity; his marvellous intui- 
tion, extraordinary capacity for observa- 
tion and artistic reproduction; his devotion 
to the service of truth and goodness; his 
self-abnegation; his concentration upon the 
|Most vital branches of human thought, and 
|his unparalleled “capacity for making his 
|meaning plain and his feeling attractive, 
\mark him out as by far the greatest and 
|most interesting man alive. Of modern men 
who have stimulated the thoughts and con- 
| sciences of their fellows Tolstoy is 
|so much the first, that one forgets to ask 
|who is second. [Vol. II, pp. 648-650.] 





CURRENT FICTION. 


Round the World in Seven Days. By 
Herbert Strang. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 


It is farewell indeed to the glories | 


of Jules Verne, who only a generation 
ago was held to be the most delightful- 
ly absurd of dreamers, in his “Round 
the World in Eighty Days.” That rec- 
ord has been many times beaten, in 
fact, and is now dismissed to the limbo 
of imaginative feats outdone by this 


new forecast. Our age is in the habit 


of (more or less perfunctorily) rebuk- 
ing its own pride of progress by the re- 


minder that there is nothing new under. 
But there is one department | 


the sun. 
of human activity in which our prog- 
ress has been more than a history re- 
‘peating itself—the department of rapid 
|transit. Thousands of years ago two 


| legs gave way to four legs. After that 
the world made no advance till a short 
century ago. It is the mail coach, with 
its stupendous pace of fifteen miles an 
hour, which typifies for De Quincey the 
Glory of Motion. A few years !ater Mrs. 
Carlyle gasps at the speed of her train, 
traversing England at thirty miles: “It 
is more like flying,” she cries. During 
the next half-century the speed of the 
locomotive was pushed up to sixty and 
seventy miles an hour. Then, so few 
years since, the motor-car arrived, and 
carried the speed limit of the race an- 
other twenty or thirty miles an hour to- 
ward the elimination of space We re- 
call Henley’s triumphant apostrophe of 
his Mercedes, as the incarnation of 
speed. And now it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that within a few years 
the aeroplane will establish a new stan- 
dard. Will that, too, be merely a new 
starting place? 

The writer of “Round tlie World in 
Seven Days” has anticipated the next 
step. He has but to fancy an aeroplane 
with an engine so powerful and durable 
that it is able to make and hold a speed 
of two hundred miles an hour; a ma- 


, chine so perfected as to be in no more 


risk of disablement than the best mod- 
ern automobiles. This once imagined, 
the journey round the world In a week 
|\is @ mere matter of geography and 
arithmetic. The author’s difficulty has 
been to make the feat more interesting 
than so many laps round a track. He 
has had the discretion to avoid the time- 
worn impulse of the wager. The hero, 

a lieutenant in the British navy, under- 

takes the journey on the spur of the 

moment, in order to rescue his father, a 

‘geologist, who has been cast away 

among cannibals in the Solomon Isl- 

ands. Smith is on leave from his ship, 
and must report in a week for duty. By 
dint of bringing his hero to the earth's 
surface now and again, the author suc- 
ceeds in infusing something of variety 
into the performance of a feat which 
would otherwise be fairly monotonous. 

A conflict with some African gun-run- 

ners, a narrow escape from ambusit by 

pigmies, the rescue of a maiden from a 

burning ship, are breaks in the itin- 

/erary. 

Tales of the Tenements. By Eden Phill 
potts. New York: John Lane Co. 
The reader will be relieved to find 

that the title of this book does not mean 

‘that Mr. Phillpotts has again achieved 

the relatively unsuccessful in straying 

‘abroad for his material. The “tene- 

ments” of the present sketch are the 

familiar peasant holdings under the 
tors of Dartmoor. The persons are of 
the peculiar rustic type which now is 
as well known to us as the Scottish 
|rustics of Barrie, or the Wessex yokels 
of Hardy. Some’ old names reappear. 

The action, as usual, shifts from cottage 

to tavern and back again. But the writ- 
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er is more successful than heretofore 
in dealing with the comic aspects of his 
Dartmoor life. The humorous discur- 
siong in his longer tales have not sel- 
dom seemed irrelevant and even imper- 
tinent—episodes deliberately introduced 
for the purpose of lightening the strain 
of the sombre main narrative. In short, 
the real humor of Mr. Phillpotts has 











| Wishing in such craft is an antiquated 
and uncertain means of earning a liv- 
ing. The difficulties of marketing even 
a good catch add to the fisherman’s trou- 
bles. Mr. Reynolds lived with these peo- 
ple as an equal, and shared their labors 
with the usual reward of discovering 
very much in them to admire and to 
love. If his attitude toward them is self- 


ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 

The Roman Empire: Essays on the Con- 
stitutional History from the Acces- 
sion of Domitian (81 A. pv.) to the 
Retirement of Nicephorus III (1081 
A..D.). By F. W. Bussell. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 2 vols. $9 net. 
“The forms of government which are 





seemed to abide in the loftier ranges of 
the Comic Spirit. Several of the pres- 
ent sketches handle the material of 
broad comedy with lightness and spon- 
taneity. In “The Wise Woman of Wal- 
na” and “I'll Do It If You Will,” the 
fun is particularly dry and droll. The 
latter tale has to do with an old couple 
whose perpetual quarrelling culminates 
in a suicide pact, their common breach 
of which brings about a reconciliation. 
The delightful whimsicality of this and 
most of the other stories in the collec- 
tion is due largely to the fact that they 
are alltold in that moor-country speech, 
of which this writer is a master—as if | 















less fishermen. Luckily, he is content 
to leave his people their ‘longshore cus- 
toms and morals. 








the story-teller were a crony of his per- | Everybody's Lonesome. By Clara BE. 
son@w. An unusual number of volumes | Laughlin. New York: Fleming H. 
of short stories have been published; Revell Co. 


this season, but we do not recall one of 
them which can fairly be compared to 
this in the qualities which distinguish 
sincere work from mere sale-work. The 
book deserves a place on the shelf be- | 
side “The Whirlwind,” “Children of the 
Mist,” and “The Three Brothers.” 


A fanciful and pretty story with a 
moral which is embodied in the title. 
The heroine, Mary Alice, is a shy and 


—a travelled and cultivated godmother 
'who rescues Mary Alice in the nick ol 
a hana ome time, takes her to the city (the author 
Alongshore. By Stephen Reynolds. New | 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

In “A Poor Man’s House,” not long 
ago, this writer recorded one of those 
experiences undertaken in a spirit partly | 
sociological, partly adventurous, partly 
literary, which during the past half-cen- | 
tury has brought close to us peoples and 
modes of life blandly disposed of fifty 
years ago by the polite as “low.” Bor- 
row and Melville and Josiah Flynt are) 
milestones along the way. Mr. Reynolds| mother fare to London, where the girl 
has been making a study of the English !s happy (social success involving hap- 
‘longshore and its human beings, with | Piness), and where she tells the King 


the heightened self-consciousness of our her secret out of pity for him. But 
day, yet in a spirit not unworthy of When she presently meets the young 


Lavengro. His subject, all one as he|/™an, she will not tell it to him. Of 
feels it to be, is here treated from a/| course she does in the end. 

somewhat fresh angle. “In ‘A Poor; “The more you live,” she cries, when 
Man’s House,” he says, “the sea was a|the fit hour arrives, “the more every- 
background for people; here people are thing helps you to believe the secret 
in the background; are a part, so to and to feel the brotherhood it brings.” 
speak, of the scenery.” The people are| He looked guilty. “I don’t deserve to 
chiefly the same—Jim and Tony, the | know the secret,” he said. “But——” 
fishermen, and old Benjie, the real’long-| “But I'm going to tell you,” she de- 
shoreman; and it must be confessed |clared, “so when you're far away from 
that they are still of chief importance| What you leye most, or when you're 
to the reader. In such chapters as| with people you think are different from 
Tides and the Beach, Winds and Waves,| you and don’t understand, you can re- 
and the like, Mr. Reynolds is successful | member - « and you've no idea 
in suggesting the peculiar atmosphere | how it helps until you've tried—that 
of his chosen scene. This is the shore | everybody's lonesome. That's the Se- 
of an obscure east-coast fishing village, | cret.” 

a village without harbor, where the 
boats must be small enough to be haul 
ed up on the beach, or even to be lifted 
clean over the sea-wall in heavy storms. 


ward country girl to a self-possessed 
young person of soeial charm. At the 
moment of her transformation she 
meets a young man—the young man. He 
is something of a personage, but she 
does not know it, and is attracted to 
him by his evident loneliness. He goes 





ee 








conscious, it is quite free from conde- 
scension. Even the shiftless beachcomb- 
er is found to have his virtues. The 
writer’s best merit is to have succeed- 
ed in catching, and in the main sharing, 
the point of view of his shore-folk. He 
is not without his dreams of improving 
their economic status. He has his theor- 
ies as to the means of procuring better 
market conditions; and in an appendix 
is printed a paper describing a style of 
motor-boat designed for use by harbor- 


commonly classified as absolute mon- 
archies,” says Professor Bury, in his 
notable lecture on the Constitution of 
the Later Roman Empire, “have not re- 
ceived the same attention or been so 
carefully analyzed as those forms which 
are known as republics and constitu- 
tional monarchies. There is a consid- 
erable literature on absolute monarchy 
considered theoretically, in connection 
with the question of Divine Right, but 
the actual examples which history of- 
fers of this kind of government have 
not been the subject of a detailed his- 
torical study.” At the very moment at 
\which these words were spoken, Mr. 
|Bussell’s work, which rendered them 
at once obsolete, was on tne point of 
appearing. 

| Our author has apparently had some 
‘trouble in finding a suitable name for 


his essays. That which appears as a 





not particularly attractive country girl, page heading throughout the two vol- 
with dreams. She has a city godmother umes—Constitutional History of the Ro 


| man Empire—has been rightly dropped 


from the title page. No one must ex- 


‘pect to find here constitutional history 
has a low opinion of rural life) beauti- in the ordinary sense of the term. What 
fies her, and endows her with a secret | we really have is Reflections on Imper- 
|which transforms her from a shy, awk- | ialism Suggested by the Study of the 
Last Thousand Years of Roman Govern- 


ment. The central purpose of Volume 
I appears to be to note the relations 


successively established between the Ro- 
‘man emperors and the éxpert or perma- 
‘nent officials by whom they were sur- 


rounded. The dominant idea of Volume 


lor his way. Mary Alice and the god- | II is to trace the long drawn out con- 
‘flict between the civil and the military 
authorities for the control of the auto- 
crat. The method followed in the for- 


mer is, in the author’s definition, sub- 
jective or didactic, in the latter objec. 
tive; and on page 18, he maintains that 
“the objective and the subjective treat- 
ment of history form two essentially 
separate departments of the scholar’s 
activity; yet they should be united in 
the enquirer, though they must not op- 
erate at one and the same time.” It is 
possible that the “general reader and 
modern politician,” for whose use “these 
essays and the retinue of appendices” 
were written, will find this separation 
of data and comment satisfactory. But 
this class of readers in America will 
be well-advised to begin with Volume [I 
—omitting part ii on Armenia and its 
Relations with the Empire, which would 
be more properly at home in the By- 
zantinische Zeitschrift—and to proceed 
to Volume I only when the facts there 
enumerated are well in hand. Indeed, it 








is to be regretted that Mr. Bussell has 
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not given his hypothetical reader a 
chance to begin with a third volume 


competency, but all the while the feudal | 
idea of government was working its 


Lindsay announces in the preface his 
determination to stick to the use of the 


containing not so much the common way into Asia Minor and Constantinople word “Panaman” instead of “Panaman- 
measure of “the four great English his- from Armenia, till finally with the fam- ian.” He is undoubtedly right, but al- 
torians—Gibbon, Finlay, Bury, and ily of the Comneni the civil state was | most universal usage on the Isthmus is 
eliminated and the condition of western | 


Hodgkin”—as anew, modern conception 
of the political, social, and economic 
history of Byzantium. The professional 
historian, who is likely, in our opin- 
ion, to pay most attention to this work, 
will be greatly annoyed to find that Mr. 
Bussell has omitted deliberately what 
he not inaptly calls the “leaden sedi- 
ment of footnotes.” 

“Historians of Byzantium,” says a 
caustic, modern critic, “write with ink 
not blood in their veins.” Those whd 
have labored over Schlumberger and 
tre late lamented Krumbacher will ap- 
preciate the point of this deadly epi- 
gram. 
In his writing, adjectives fall like snow- 
flakes at the beginning of a storm. True 
they always land fairly and squarely 
on substantives, but these are jarred by 
the impact and blurred by the accumu- 
lation. What saves him is “the signal 
merit of British historians—a large can- 
vas and sympathetic if subjective col- 
oring.” He is qualified to interpret the 
Roman Empire with understanding and 
insight by wide knowledge of actual 
government and a critical attitude to- 
ward modern visions and expedients. 
For universal suffrage, representative 
institutions, parliamentary or “debating 


It all but reaches Mr. Bussell. 


society” procedure, the regimen of ex- 
pert commissions and permanent offi-| 


cials, the socialistic conception of pub- 
lic control, the shams of democracy, he 
has no enthusiasm whatsoever. His sole 
positive belief seems to be in the “good 
nature, the honesty, and the kindliness 
of the average man” now and at all 
times. The most hopeful institution of 
the present is the kingship. It was the 


only possible order of the state in the 


thousand years of which he treats. As 
the Senate of Augustus decayed, the 
bureaucracy grew. The Romans de 
manded that their emperor should ac- 
tually rule. Hence, when at the time of 
the later Severi he became a puppet in 
the hands of women and officials, they 
struggled till they put a real ruler in 
his place. A conflict was inevitable 
between stability and efficiency of gov- 


ernment. The device of a shogunate 


was tried later on, but the result of the 


military patriciate in the West was the 
‘and surveys have been made. 


destruction of the state altogether, and 
the opening of the field for the medie- 


val struggle of the army and the church. 
In the East, the civil order, with its. 
the reign of law in public | 


corollary, 
and private affairs, survived, and first 
ia the time of Justinian, and again and 
again thereafter, asserted its authority 
ever both the clergy and the soldiers. 
Eventually, in the time of the outgoing 
Macedonian dynasty, resort was again 
had to a ehogunate, in order to preserve 
the hereditary family from its own in- 


Europe prevailed in the East. 

Mr. Bussell has given us a very im- 
portant work. It can be neglected by 
no one who would comprehend the his- | 
torica] significance of Rome and the real 
life of the Byzantine Empire. 





Panama and the Canal To-day. By 
Forbes Lindsay. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $3. 

A comparison of this book with the 
book Mr. Lindsay produced on the same 
subject four years ago affords evidence 
that the canal is actually approaching 
completion. His former work was fill-| 
ed with projects and promises, with dis- 
cussion of the rival plans for lock and 
sea-level construction, and with defence 
of the Administration against its jour-| 
nalistic critics. About the country and 
people outside the zone there was very 
little, for the good reason that very lit- 
tle was known. In the present volume 
prophecy has been largely displaced by 
history, and speculation by description. 
Mr. Lindsay gives us some chapters of 
the romantic history of the Isthmus in 
the days of the buccaneers, besides tell- 
ing of the various efforts that have been 
made to cut through it from the time 
of Emperor Charles V to that of Presi- 
dent Taft. In the account of what has 
been accomplished in the way of canal 
construction the photographs showing 
the giant stairway at Gatun and the 
deep cut at Culebra are more impres- 
sive than the statistical tables. 


The most original and valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the portion describ- 
ing the agricultural resources of Pana- 
ma, especially the Chiriqui region to) 
the northwest of the Canal Zone, which 
the author traversed as far as the capl- 
tal, David. This comparatively level 
and open country is soon to be made_ 
accessible by a railway from the city of 
Panama, and under the new land laws 
is open for settlement to Americans on > 
the same terms as to natives, in unlim-| 
ited tracts suitable for agriculture or) 
cattle-raising. The government of Pan-| 
ama has recently authorized the appro-| 
priation of $10,000,000 for this railway, 


The appendices give the Hay-Bunau 


| ing. 
‘city of Panama referred to as Tobago, 


against him, as well as the United 
States government, which is complying 
with the dictates of the people, as it 
did in the celebrated case of Puerto 
Rico versus Porto Rico. Mr. Lindsay 
is himself not consistent in his spell- 
We find the two islands off the 


Taboga, and Tavoga; and Tavogilla, 
Tovagilla, and Taboguilla. 
Congressmen visiting the Isthmus 
have, according to the author, shown 
themselves to be grossly immoral 
and absurdly ignorant. The anec- 
dote he gives as evidence for the 
latter charge, though amusing, is not 
convincing. He quotes “the major” 
explaining the need of locks by 
saying, “You see, the tide. in the Pa- 


|cific rises twenty feet higher than that 


in the Atlantic,” and the “astonished 
legislator” as replying, “You don't say! 
How often does that happen?” We share 
the astonishment of the legislator. 
There was a maximum amplitude of 
20.6 feet on October 2, 1909, and a mini- 
mum amplitude of 5.6 feet on March 6, 
1910, in the Pacific tides, while the 
maximum amplitude on the Atlantic is 
less than two feet. But how often, and 
how, does it happen that the Pacific 


rises twenty feet higher than the At- 


lantic, or, rather, when did “the major” 
say such a thing? 





Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, By 
E. Norman Gardiner. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The history of the four great athletic 
festivals in Greece, their development 
and slow decay, is told in detail by Mr. 
Gardiner, who here expands the nu. 


'merous articles that he has published 


from time to time in the Journal of 


| Hellenic Studies. In Germany Jiithner’s 


“Antike Turngerfthe” is the modern au- 
thority on these subjects, but in Eng- 
lish Mr. Gardiner has no rival. The 
story of the Olympian Games, as we re- 
view it from their legendary foundation, 
or more safely, from 776 B. c., when 
they were reorganized and began to fur- 
nish historical documents, down to 
their abolition by the Emperor Theodo- 
sius at the end of the fourth century 
A. D., is a reflection of the history of 


Varilla treaty with Panama, but not the the Greeks. There we see working their 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty,, which is of | undying communal jealousies which on 
greater interest now on account of the occasion could turn the sacred precinct 
proposal to fortify the Zone. The bibli- into a battlefield; their racial exclusive- 
ography includes many of the more im- ness gradually breaking down before 
portant reports, books, and magazine the invasion of interests from the East, 
articles on Panama, but there are no/till the last Olympian victor, in 386 
references to the original narratives of |A. p., is an Armenian prince, an heredi- 
Spanish days, although these are inter- tary foe; the outstripping of the mother 
esting reading to everybody who has country by her colonies with their vic 
not outgrown his love of pirates. Mr.\tors and treasure-houses, the humilia 
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tion of Greece by Rome, when Nero 
won al] the events for which he chose 
to enter and repaid the servile judges 
by the gift of Roman citizenship. Olym- 


pla, though by her position she lay out) 
of the path of the storm of Greek pol-| 


ities, became every fourth year the real 
centre of every variety of Hellenic am- 
bition. The town of Elis was given over 
to athletics as Bayreuth to music. Her 
public buildings were all connected with 
the games, her agora was a training- 
ground, and the year preceding the 
games was devoted to preparation. The 
judges had to take a course of instruc- 
tion for ten months on the spot. For 


without question the most superficial 
literary evidence for athletic etiquette. 

The illustrations, chiefly from vase- 
paintings, are numerous and well repro- 
duced. We have noted only one error 
of fact. The papyrus of Bacchylides 
was not discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, as is stated on page 109. It was 
obtained, like nearly all the important 
classical finds of last century, through 
the agency of the devious Arab, whose 
interest it is not to disclose the local- 
ities where such treasures are to be 
found. 





three years out of every four it must) 


have been a dreary place to live in, and 
Polybius tells us that there were coun- 
try gentlemen living hard by who never 
set foot in their chief city. Women, 
with the exception of the priestess of 
Demeter, were apparently excluded 
from the games, a curious state of 
things in those Dorian surroundings. 
Mr. Gardiner thinks this may have been 
due to some religious taboo inherited 
from “the earlier, non-Greek race,” 
rather than to any sense of decorum. 
Yet they were allowed to enter their 
horses for the races and to set up 
statues for their victories. We talk of 
the brutality of modern athletics, but in 
the Greek pankration, a mixture of box- 
ing and wrestling, nothing was forbid- 


den except gouging out the eyes. An) 


automobile race seems to offer less ex- 
citement than a chariot race in which 


Lincoln and Herndon. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The 
Torch Press. $3 net. 

The investigations of William H. 
Herndon constitute the chief part of our 
knowledge of the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln during the first fifty years of his 
existence. Mr. Newton’s book is a sur- 
vey of Herndon and his relations with 
Lincoln, its occasion being apparently 
to vindicate Herndon’s fidelity to his 
chief and also to the truth of history. 
We are told on page 155 that Herndon 
once brought into their office a “Life of 
Edmund Burke,” which he tried to in- 


| Mr. Gardiner, were content to accept er became a very prosperous one, since 


‘neither of the members had any real 
‘enthusiasm for the law. What kind of 
man Herndon was, Mr. Newton tells us 
thus: 


He was an excellent student and became 
an able attorney, but he seems never to have 
liked the law. Herndon was a strange mix- 

,ture of extremes, complex where Lincoln 
was simple; a man of no persona! dignity, 
| yet gifted and lovable; one moment telling 
| yarns that smelled of the barnyard; given 
to escapades of sentiment, yet withal saga- 
clous and astute; impetuous and impulsive, 
but honest, sincere, and loyal. By nature 
/an enthusiast, a colorist, and a radical, he 
embraced at one leap all the social reforms 
from the abolition of slavery to the right of 
woman suffrage. That was temperament. All 
through his career after it had a beginning 
/he had a hard fight with the drink habit, 
with many victories and occasional bitter 
defeats, a battle which Lincoln watched with 
never-failing pity. 


Mr. Newton gives a review of the stir- 
ring events following the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, including the Lin- 
‘coln and Douglas joint debates of 1858. 
One of the peculiarities of that period 
/was the episode of cross-purposes inside 
the Republican party, when its leaders 
in the East, including Seward, Greeley, 
Henry Wilson, and Anson Burlingame, 


duce Lincoln to read, but without suc- favored the reélection of Senator Doug- 
cess. “Lincoln dipped into it, but soon las because he had turned against Presi- 


tired of the eulogy which he said could dent Buchanan on the issue of the Le- 


‘robbed him of all human faults.” This /°f Illinois declined, with some asperity, 
criticism Mes against sundry biogra- |‘ follow such advice. Several letters 


chariots enter and only one) 


phies of Lincoln, including that of Nic- 


| passed between Parker and Herndon on 


forty 

escapes collision and reaches the goal. olay and Hay, but not against that of this subject and they agreed perfectly 

In the famous race described in the| Herndon. On the other hand that of |‘hat, although Douglas might be a great 

“Electra” of Sophocles ten chariots|Lamon, the materials for which were |help for the moment, he was not to be 

compete and all but one are wrecked. | purchased from Herndon, is unreasonably ‘Tusted under all circumstances. 

Then, as now, athletes and spectators censorious and forbidding, for reasons, A letter from Henry Wilson to Parker, 
which will appear later. The number of dated Washington, February 28, 1858, 


loved the “bright eyes of danger.” In 
vain did a professor here and there like new facts in Mr. Newton’s book is small,|"°W first published, pictures Douglas's 


Xenophanes, or a poet like Buripides, but it includes a correspondence between *tate of mind at that juncture more dis- 
protest that “my wisdom is better than Herndon and Theodore Parker running tinctly than any of his biographers 
the strength of men and horses.” Those | through the period 1854-1859, when the |have done. Wilson said: 
who fear to see our universities degen-|seeds of the civil war were germinat-| | say to you in confidence that you are 
erate into schools for athletes might re-/ing and Lincoln was finding his way mistaken in regard to Douglas. He is as 
flect that at Athens a professor had to and preparing himseif to take part insure to be with us in the future as Chase, 
invade the gymnasium and bid for the it. |Seward, or Sumner. I leave motives to God, 
attention of his pupils in the intervals Herndon was born in Kentucky in| Yt be 's to be with us, and he is to-day of 
of physical exercise, and that he suc- 1818 His father moved to Illinois and’ aye “— yen peg pene oo 
ceeded so well that those gymnasia settled in Springfield, where he acquired (their power, and I know that Douglas will 
were virtually converted into univer- some distinction in politics and Was | go for crushing the Slave Power to atoms. 
sities. elected State Senator while Lincoln was To use his own words to several of our 
Mr. Gardiner points out that athletic a member of the lower house of the Leg- friends this day in a three-hours’ consulta- 
vase-painting disappears just before the islature. The younger Herndon was sent tion: “We must grind this administration 
Peloponnesian War, and that this co- to Illinois College at Jacksonville, the ‘° powder; we must punish every man who 
incldes with the abrupt cessation of head of which institution was Dr. Ed- | *¥?Ports this crime, and we must prostrate 
athletic poetry which began with Si- ward Beecher. Under such tuition, ha] Srsoer Ree miere. Sones he ie a 
monides and ends with the death of grew to be, in the estimation of his) 
Racchylides in 440, ». c. In the latter parent, “a d—d Abolitionist pup,” and| After the victory of Douglas in the 
half of the book he discusses the varied was withdrawn from the blighting in-| Senatorial election, Theodore Parker 
activities of the stadium, the hippo | fluence before graduation, but not soon predicted that his triumph at home 
drome, the gymnasium and palewstra. enough fo effect a cure. After leaving would give him sufficient prestige and 


The most important chapters are those college, he became first a clerk in Joshua 
that deal with the pentathlon and the | Speed's store, and later a law student 
pankration. More than once we are in the office of Logan and Lincoln, and 
warned against the misleading state- later still, a partner of the latter. It 
ments of Liddell and Scott, who, ufflike was not a very promising firm and nev- 


power to split and ruin the Democratic 
party, as it did two years later at 
Collectors of Lincolniana have been 
puzzled to account for the chilling tone 
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of Lamon’s life of Lincoln, which pur-| West Indies. In doing this he has enter- 
ported to be the work of an intimate ed a new field and made an important 
associate and close friend of the contribution to the literature of the sub- 
President. One of Herndon’s letters ject, without losing sight of its romance. 





touches this subject, and makes of it 
‘ish colonial system, for whose ideals ne 


one of the curiosities of literature. La- 
mon bought his raw materials from 
Herndon for $2,000. He then placed 
them in the hands of Chauncey F. Black, 
who wrote the book—Herndon gays 
“quite every word of it.” Black was 
the son of J. S. Black, Buchanan’s at- 
torney-general, and was, like his father, 
a Democrat of the hard shell variety. He 
was an able man, of good literary cul- 
ture, but his political bias unfitted him 
for the task of writing a sympathetic 
biography of Lincoln. Its tone was cold- 
ly critical, perhaps unconsciously so. The 
publishers, James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston, sought to discard some of the 
objectionable matter, and actually cast 
out an entire chapter descriptive of the 
last four months of Buchanan’s Admin- 
istration. Considering the facilities at 
Black’s disposal for writing such a chap- 
ter, it would be an interesting thing to 
have now. Lamon consented to this 
abridgment, whereupon he and Black 
parted company. The book fell flat from 
the press in 1872. The latest use made 
of it was to supply material for a very 
depressing estimate of Lincoln’s career, 
in the form of an address before a 
camp of Confederate veterans at Rich- 
mond, October 29, 1909, by Hon. George 
L. Christian. 


Whatever lack of sympathy may have 
been shown by Lamon, or Black, or 
Christian, the author of the book under 
review is under no such bias. Although 
the son of a Confederate soldier, Mr. 
Newton is an ardent admirer of Lin- 
coln. A minor error in the book is the 
frequent mention of “W. C. Whitney” 
as the author of a “Life of Lincoln” and 
of “Life on the Circuit with Lincoln.” It 
should be Henry C. Whitney. 





The Buccaneers in the West Indies in 
the XVII Century. By C. H. Haring. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 
net. 

Mr. Haring’s valuable book, which 
was presented as a thesis to the Board 
of Modern History of Oxford University 
to fulfil the requirements of the bach- 
elor of letters degree, is much more 
than a conventional recital of those buc- 
caneering exploits which have engaged 
the attention of a host of writers, an- 
cient and modern. By searching hither- 
to neglected manuscripts and printed 
documents in England, France, and 
Spain he has been able to put to test 
the accuracy of the “traditional sources” 
—Exquemelin, the Jesuits, and other 
familiar narratives—and reveal the pol- 
icy pursued by the French and English 
gcvernments toward the sea rovers, be- 
sides showing their connection with the 
history of the English colonies in the 


Beginning with a review of the Span- 





has a good word, Mr. Haring goes on to 
shuw how the Spanish crown, by aiming 
t> concentrate and monopolize the com- | 
merce and-riches of the new world, | 
slowly sapped the prosperity of Spain 
herself. He says: 


The Spaniards of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by persisiing both at home and in 
their colonies, in an economic policy which | 
was fatally inconsistent with their powers 
and resources, saw their commerce grad- 
ually extinguished by the ships of the for-| 
eign interloper, and their tropical posses- | 
sions fall a prey to marauding bands of | 
half-piratical buccaneers. 

Although struggling under tremendous | 
initial disabilities in Europe, they had at- | 
tempted, upon the slender pleas of prior) 
discovery and papal investiture, to re- 
serve half the world to themselves. With- 
out a marine, without marine traditions, 
they sought to hold a colonial empire great- 
er than any the world had yet seen, and | 
comparable only with the empire of Great | 
Britain three centuries later. By dis- | 
couraging industry in Spain, and yet enforc- 
ing in the colonies an absolute commercial | 
dependence on the home country, by i 
bining in their rule of distant America a 
solicitous paternalism with a restriction of | 
initiative altogether disastrous in its con- 
sequences, the Spaniards succeeded in reduc- 
ing their colonies to political impotence. 
And when, to make their grip the more firm, 
they evolved, as a method of outwitting the 
foreigner .f his spoils, the system of great 
fleets and single ports of call, they found 
the very means they had contrived for their 
own safety to be the instrument of com- 


mercial disaster. 


| 


From the cattle hunters or “boucan- 
iers,” of Hispaniola and Tortuga, who 
smoked desh in a “boucan,” after the 
manner of Caribbee Indians, there orig- 
inated the crews of corsairs who, with 
other restless spirits, “found the attrac- 
tions of coursing against the Spaniards | 
to be irresistible.” With the conquest of 
Jamaica by Cromwell's expedition in 
1655, and the settlement of the Wind-| 
ward and Leeward Islands, new impetus 
was given to contraband trade, and soon | 
the Caribbean was dominated by power- | 
ful fleets of buccaneers, upon whom it 
was impossible to put effective restrain‘, | 
The vaciilating attitude o1 the English 
government toward the freebooters, the | 
effect of their depredations upon the re- | 
lations between England and Spain, the | 
various exploits of Sir Henry Morgan | 
and lesser leaders—all are treated at 
length by Mr. Haring, and with a wealth | 
of detail. 

At last the inhabitants of Jamaica | 
reached the conclusion that in the en-| 
couragement of planting, and not of 
buccaneering, lay the premanent welfare | 
of the island, and the reduction of the | 
corsairs began forthwith. Even the ra- 
pacious Morgan, who now held public 





office, was zealous in punishing his old 
associates, and those who refused to re- 
turn to civilized pursuits became out- 
and~out pirates to their ultimate down- 
fall. Mr. Haring points out that after all 
the foreign merchants who freighted the 
Spanish-American fleets sufferei more 
than did the Spaniards by the activity 
o* the buccaneers. 


If the policy of the English and French 
governments gradually changed from one of 
connivance or encouragement to one of 
hostility and suppression, it was because 
they came to realize that it was easier and 
more profitable to absorb the trade and 
riches of Spanish America through the 
peaceful agencies of treaty and concession, 
than by endeavoring to enforce a trade in 
the old-fashioned way inaugurated by 
Drake and his Elizabethan contemporaries. 


Notes 





Putram’s list of announcements includes: 
“The Return,” a story of the supernatural, 
by Walter de la Mare; “Criminal Man Ac- 


cording to the Classification yf Cesare 
Lombroso,” summarized by his daughter, 
Gina Lombroso Ferrero, and “In the Time 
of the Pharaohs,” by Alexander Moret. 
Charles Livingston Bull’s “Under the 
Roof of the Jungle” is in the hands of 


L, C. Page & Co 
Mitchell Kennerley will bring out in the 


spring “The Forging of Passion Into Pow- 
er,” by Mary Everest Boole 

“Flowers from Medimval History,” by 
Minnie D. Kellogg, will be issued in Feb- 


ruary by Paul Elder & Co. 

A book which undertakes to treat the 
question of the will in simple, untechnical 
language is “On Freedom,” by G. Locker 
Lampson, M.P., which will be issued short- 
ly by Smith & Elder. 


Lord Monkswell is publishing with the 
same house an account of “French Rail- 
ways.” 


Chatto & Windus have in hand “Lay Mor- 
als and other Essays,” by R. L. Stevenson, 
which is composed almost entirely of work 
not heretofore available outside of the 
“Edinburgh” and “Pentland” editions 


Among the spring books announced by the 
Century Co. are: “When Half-Gods Go,” 
by Helen Reimensnyder Marti: “The 
Dweller on the Threshold,’’ by Robert 
Hichens; “Miss Livingston's Companion,” 
a love story of old New York, by Mary C 
Dillon; “An Ardent America: by Mrs 
Russell Codman, and “John Sherwood, 
Ironmaster,”’ by 8S. Weir Mitchell 

Doubleday, Page & Co. annour 1 new 
novel by Ellen Glasgow, entitk The 
Miller of Old Church,” and ‘813,"" by Mau- 
rice Leb:anc. 

Richard G. Badger announces fol- 
lowing books for mid-winter and spring 


publication: “The Way of the Gods in Je 
pan,” by Hope Huntly; “Edgehill Essays,” 
by Adrian Hoffman Joline; “Stories from 
the Old French Chronicles,”’ by Robert D 
Benedict; “The Story of the Soil,”’ by Cy- 
r.. G. Hopkins; “The Girl that Disappears: 
The Real Facts of th: White Slave Traffic,” 
by Gen, Theodore A. Bingham, ex 


police 
po: 
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commissioner of New York city; “The La- 
dies’ Battle,” by Molly Elliot Seawell; 
“Senso and Nonsense of Christian Science,” 
by Leon C. Prince, Ph.D.; “The Career 
of the Child,” by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
manr, Ph.D.; “The Individual and Society,” 
by J. Mark Baldwin; “Public Hygiene,” by 
Thomas S. Blair, M.D.; “St. Paul’s Friend- 


ships anc His Friends,” by Carl Hermon | 
“The Favorites of Henry of Na- | 


Dudley; 
varre” (in the Favorites of the French 
Court series). The new fiction includes: 
“A Knight of the Golden Circle,” a story 
of the copperhead conspiracy, by U. S. Lesh; | 
“A Wiuotcr Romance in Poppy Land,” by 
Una Nixson Hopkins; “The Makin’s of | 
a Girl,” by Emma BE. Meguire; “The Dawn | 
Meadow,” by Grace A. Dennen; “A Wild | 
Rose,” by Clara Viola Fleharty; “The | 
Houss of Unfulfilled Desire,” by Harlan | 
P. Rowe, and “The Man with the Scar,” 
a Christian Science story, by Warren and | 
Alice Fones. A new book of poems down | 
for immediate publication by this house is 
“The Rape of Hallowe’en and Other Verse,” 
by Henry P. Spencer. 


From the interminable small talk of 
Pepys’s “Diary” E. F. Allen has made a 
selection of passages, for the most part 
quite brief, which he brings together under 
the title of “Red-Letter Days of Samuel 
Pepys” (Sturgis & Walton). The selections | 
are arranged in chapters with such headings 
as Mr. Pepys Has Perilous Exreriences, Mr. 
Pepys Is Gregarious, Mr. Pepys at the Play, 
etc., so that we do not get so much a con- 
secutive view of his life as a series of) 
glimpses into his character. 


In 1900 W. H. White, under his better | 
known name, “Mark Rutherford,” pub- 
lished a small volume of miscellaneous re- 
flections and character-sketches with the 
convenient title of “Pages from a Journal.” 
Henry Frowde now brings out a second edi- 
tion of this book, and in uniformity with it 
another volume containing “More Pages | 
from a Journal.” The sketches and criti- 
cal and descriptive passages in this new) 
instalment are in the same vein as those in| 
the predecessor, but Mr. White has added to| 
these a section of “Notes,” or Pensdées, with | 
a flavor of wise sobriety and sad sincerity | 
not common in collections of this sort. | 
Their tone, as indeed the tone of the whole | 
book, is closer to that of “Private Papers of | 


Henry Ryecroft” than to anything else we| ous Bishop of Halverstade,” “that, having 


was the Arabian designation of a quarter 
of Bagdad famous for its manufacture of 
divers colored silks and cottons—a quar- 
ter named after ‘Attab, the great-grandson 
of Omeyya. “Tabby” appears in Eng- 
lish literature in the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century as the general term for 
| striped taffeta silks. In the same century, 
“tabby” is applied to a striped or brindled 
cat. In the eighteenth century, to an “elder- 
| ly maiden lady.” Somewhere in the line the 
| lexicographer rather timorously conjectures 
‘a left-handed alliance between the descend- 
ant of the Arabian ‘Attab and Tabitha. The 
sense development of this word is in strik- 
ing contrast with that of another old Arab, 
“tariff,” which came in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, meaning a “multiplication table,” and 
has remained essentially unchanged to the 
present day. The most astonishing sense 
development is exhibited by the common 
word “take,” a verb of Norse origin, which 
appeared shortly after the Conquest, dis- 
placed the Old English “niman,”’ and show- 
ed more capacity for work and for breed- 
ing idioms than almost any other word in 
the language. Forty columns of the Dic- 





‘tionary are required to display its uses. 


The sentence, “Who took it to thee?” in 
which “took” is equivalent to its opposite, 
“gave,” is perhaps the most singular illus- 
tration of its aggressiveness. - 


The random reader will find this section 
rich in piquant bits of ‘“Kulturgeschichte.” 
“To tar and feather,” for instance, is set 
down as a punishment sometimes inflicted 
by a mob, “especially in the United States.” 


|Offhand, one might conjecture this inge- 


nious custom to be indigenous to the piny 
domains of Judge Lynch. Then, of course, 
one recalls the courtesies received by Skip- 
per Ireson at the hands of the women of 


| Marblehead, and certain vivacities of colo- 
nial Massachusetts. George III, in his con- 


versation with Thomas Hutchinson, after 
the latter’s return from America, appeared 
ignorant of the terms of art. “I see,” says 
King George, “they threatened to pitch and 
feather you.” To which the scrupulous 
Hutchinson replies, “Terr and feather, may 
it please your Majesty.” But tarring and 
feathering was no mere provincialism; it 
had the highest ecclesiastical and even 
royal sanctions. James Howell, in a let- 


the true principles of patriotism, and has 
for its motives charity and brotherly love.” 


In the fourth edition of Paget Toynbee's 
“Dante Alighieri” (Macmillan), the first 
four parts, dealing with the history of Italy 
in the thirteenth century, Dante in Flor- 
ence, Dante in exile, and the Dante tra- 
dition in portrait and in anecdote, reap- 
pear without substantial alteration. The 
fifth part, which deals with Dante’s works, 
is considerably enlarged. The “Vita 
Nuova” and the “Convivio” are analyzed 
chapter by chapter, and full summaries of 
the Latin works are given. The treat- 
ment of the “Commedia” ig relatively very 
slight. Several appendices are added, one 
containing a translation of the letter of 
Frate Ilario, another some extracts from 
letters from, Seymour Kirkup regarding 
the Bargello portrait, and another a chro- 
nological list of early commentaries on the 
“Commedia.” 


To add another English translation of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s well known autobi- 
ography to the four which already existed 
may seem like putting a fifth wheel to the 
|coach; especially when one of the four was 
‘the work of John Addington Symonds. 
|Nevertheless, “The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, a new version by Robert H. Hobart 
| Cust” (Macmillan), justifies itself. In the 
first place, these two handsomely printed 
volumes are generously illustrated with ex- 
cellent reproductions of the artist’s handi- 
|work, and these are the more opportune 
|since Cellini has not yet found his way 
‘into any of the cheap series of monographs 
|on artists. Mr. Cust’s main justification, 
however, is that he has translated from a 
more trustworthy text of the original than 
his predecessors had at theif disposal—the 
critical edition published by Bacci in 1901; 
and, further, that he has followed the origi- 
nal with far greater faithfulness than they 
deemed necessary, or, indeed, possible. If 
his rendering has not the grace and smooth- 
ness of Symonds’s polished language, it has 
a flavor of its own which distinctly suggests 
| the original; and, in spite of its following 











ter of August 26, 1623, tells of a “boister- closely the Italian idiom and the many loose 


|and illogical constructions of the impetuous 


think of. They lack the final charm of Gis-| taken a place where there were two Monas- |sixteenth-century artist, it does not read 
sing’s writing, but they are of the same) terjes of Nuns and Friers, he caus’d divers | like a translation. In short, Mr. Cust makes 


school 

Those who desire to see English become 
the world-language wiil find cause for 
gratification in the latest issue of Mur- 


ray's Oxford English Dictionary” 
(Frowde). Between T and Tealt, where 
Samuel Johnson recorded 220 words, Mur- 


ray records 3,491. The augmentation from 
Latin and Greek sources ie slight, but bar- 
barians have swarmed in from every quar- 
ter of the globe—Irish, Gaelic, Turkish, 
Hind!, Singhalese, Chinese, Japanese, Java- 
nese, Tongan, Peruvian, Woloff, Bechuana, 
ete, If the door is kept wide open, ulti- 
mately we should have in our own diction- 
ary the two or three hundred words neces- 
sary in exchanging calico and beads for 
gold and diamonds with any nation of the 


| featherbeds to be rip’d, and all the feathers 
to be thrown in a great Hall, whither the 
| Nuns and Friers were thrust naked, with 
| their bodies oild and pitchd.” And the 
practice extends back into the hoary an- 
tiquity of Richard I, whe by an ordinance 
of 1189 established it as a punishment for 
theft in the navy. In the illuminating ar- 
| ticle on the Chinese word and thing, “‘tea,” 
| the choicest quotation is from the diary 
of that gourmet of sensations, Pepys, un- 
der the date September 26, 1660: “I did 
|} send for a cun of tee (a China drink), of 
which I never had drunk before.” A hun- 
dred years later this Oriental luxury was 
penetrating the Western wilderness along 
the Ohio River in a boat loaded with “wine, 
eaudevie, tea, orange juice, powder, gun- 








earth. From an uncommercial point of | shot’’—strange cargo for our hardy pio- 
view, of course, the older immigrants are| neers! (See Illinois Historical Collections, 
the more attractive. “Tabby,” for exam-j| Vol. V, p. 36.) The richest collection of 
ple. This very domestic-appearing word ' American quotations Is to be found under 


>. 


‘this very human document extraordinarily 
alive in its English dress, and brings a 
reader who knows no Italian into the very 
atmosphere of Cellini’s style. Not content 
with mere faithfulness in rendering, the 
translator often quotes the Italian text in 
justification or explanation. Many details 
which were either mistranslated or omitted 
in the earlier versions, here appear in their 
proper form; of slight importance in them- 
selves, they add to the accuracy and the 
color of the work. Furthermore, Mr. Cust 
| does not forget that Cellini was an historical 
figure and an artist; the text is fully 
annotated and supplemented with names, 
dates, and critical discussions. Of very 
great value are the bibliography of Cellini, 
extending to nearly 300 numbers, and the 
list of his works of art. There is also an 
excellent index. In regard to the bib- 
liography, we note that while, as stated, the 
version in Everyman's Library is by Miss 
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MacDonnell, the former edition in Every- 
man’s was a repyrint of Thomas Roscoe. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Cust will carry out 
his announced plan of translating and edit- 
ing Cellini’s treatises on art. In the mean- 
time, in spite of the readable qualities of 
the older versions by Nugent (1771) and 
Roscoe (1822), and the manifold merits of 
those by Symonds (1888) and Miss Mac- 
Donnell (1903), we think that Mr. Cust’s 
translation is to be preferred, both by the 
student of art-history and by the reader 
who wishes to come close to the personality 
of Cellini. 


One who seeks in “The Essence of Re- 
ligion” (Houghton Mifflin), by the late 
Prof. Borden Parker Bowne, some new 
light on the problems of philosophy will 
turn away disappointed. The book is not 
philosophical nor even theological, but es- 
sentially practical and religious. It is a 
collection of sermons and has little to do 
with either metaphysics or Biblical crit- 
icism; yet every one who reads it sym- 
pathetically will find it dominated by a 
wholesome and helpful outlook upon life, 
and will take from it new encouragement 
for upright and hopeful living. The ser- 
mons bear such titles as these: “‘The Su- 
premacy of Christ,” “Religion and Life,” 
“The Church and the Kingdom of God,” 
“Prayer,” etc., etc. The keynote of the 
book is struck especially well in the ser- 
mons entitled, “Righteousness the Es- 
sence of Religion,” and “Obedience the 
Test of Discipleship.” Says the writer: 

We are not called upon to be religious 
We are under no obligation to be re- 
ligious; there is nowhere any command- 
ment to have religion. We are called upon 
to be righteous and to fear God and keep 
his commandments. Many persons 
are found who claim to have religion, but 
it is no security for right living. They 
Lave religion, tut you cannot trust them. 
. . We shall always be exposed to this 
sad caricature, if not hypocrisy, until we 
see that in Christian thought there is no 
such thing as having religion apart from 
righteous living, or that true religion in 
God's sight is nothing but righteous liv- 
ing in the love of man and God. 


Those who have known how great a force 
for righteous living and for pure relig- 
ion Professor Bowen himself was, will be 
glad to see this postscript to his writings, 
coming as it does in the form of a fare- 
well word to his friends. 


It is natural that the volume of the High- 
ways and Byways series (Macmillan) deal- 
ing with “Cambridge and Ely” should give 
the lion’s share of space to the university. 
The Rev, Edward Conybeare, already known 
for several books on Cambridgeshire, has 
treated this part of his subject with full 
knowledge and a fair sense of the pictur- 
esque and interesting. It cannot be said 
that a universicy town lends itself quite as 
readily to the manner of this series as do 
the counties where the fancy roams more 
freely; nor is the country about Cambridge 
as rich in literary and romantic associa- 
tiong as many other parts of England. But 
there is enough of such interest to give the 
present volume fair standing in a series that 
has been sustained with extraordinary con- 
tinuity of excellence. The Cathedral of 
Ely almost divides the book with the uni- 
versity. The illustrations, by Frederick L. 
Griggs, are capital, save in a few instances 
which lack clearness of outline. 


“A History of Hatfield, Massachusetts,” | Maintenon, whose responsibility for 
| Revocation of the Edict of Nantes he dis- 


by Daniel W. Wells and Reuben F. Wells 


utters some exalted platitudes ag to the 
proper conduct of a scholarly historian, 


them. The genealogical and antiquarian 
work appears to have been well done, but 
of the evolution of Hatfield’s social, eco- 
nomic, political, or religious institutions, 
in any scholarly sense, there is no thought. 
Certain men moved there, certain men 
fought the Indians, and a later generation 
| fought in the Revolutionary war, but the 
things that grew and continued from gen- 
eration to generation are unnoted. In this, 
as in so many of the New England local 
_ histories, one is led to think that the town 
| enjoyed a long Rip Van Winkle sleep from 
|the Revolutionary to the Civil war. After 
leaving the Colonial period, the local events 
|}are assumed to have no importance unless 
they bear upon the national history. 
| Though the style is generally sober and 
| plain, the author introduces the glowing 
phrases of orators and poets into the text, 
and stops the forward movement of the 
story by insignificant anecdotes, like that 
of the man who led his horse up the tavern 
Stairs and could not get him down again. 
| The “human interest” in Indian attacks is 
also sadly overworked. The most valuable 
part of the work for the general student is 
| the original material, which seems to have 
been carefully copied from the local ar- 
chives. 


H. Noel Williams’s “Madame de Monte- 
| Span and Louis XIV,” which was originally 
published in 1903 as an elaborately illus 
trated quarto, now appears in a less ex- 
| pensive form (Scribner), with a single por- 
trait serving as frontispiece. The work 
remains, after seyen years, the only com- 
| plete and accurate account in English of 
| the most famous and most magnificent of 
all French royal favorites, being based 
upon the latest historical researches, par- 
ticularly those of M. Ravaisson, editor of 
the “Archives de la _ Bastille.’ That 
| scholar, together with M. Funck-Brentano 
and others, has succeeded in unravelling 
| utterly the mystery of the sinister and un- 
|savory poison cases which smirched Louis 
| XIV’s court with so terrible a scandal. 
The monarch believed he had silenced for- 
ever the accusing tongues that connected 
Madame de Montespan with the empoison- 
neurs, when he caused to be burned in his 
presence the incriminating documents con- 
taining the depositions of the most dan- 
| gerous witnesses. But enough evidence has 
survived to complete the case against his 
mistress, and to reveal her whole career, 
so far as it is concerned with the winning 
j}and holding of the king’s affections, in a 
far different light from that in which it 
|is presented by earlier and less well-in- 
formed historians: 

Recent research has established beyond 
}all reasonable doubt the fact that, so far 
|from being the unwilling victim that so 
|many writers would have us believe, 
|Madame de Montespan laid her plans for 
|the subjugation of le Grand Monarque with 
/as much deliberation as did Madame de 
Pompadour for that of his successor. 
| But, on the other hand, Mr. Williams 
“argues that, once in power, neither she 
nor any of her rivals—not even Madame de 
the 








and then proceeds in his work to violate. 


(published under the direction of F. G. H. | credits—was able to exert any political in- 
Gibbons, Springfield, Mass.), has little to) 
distinguish it from the myriad other local | 
histories already in existence. The author 


fluence comparable to that wielded by the 
great favorite of the later monarch. In thus 
keeping the reigns of government in his 
own hands, and, as he himself once phrased 
it, carefully distinguishing between ‘the 
tenderness of a lover and the resolutions 
of a sovereign,” Louis is exonerated from 
the worst form of culpable weakness in his 
attachments which, moreover, are redeemed 


| by a certain romantic element absent from 


those of his base and sensual successor. 


Bernadotte Perrin, since 1909 professor 
emeritus of Greek literature and history in 
Yale, has made an early use of freedom 
from the routine of teaching to issue a 
companion volume to his “Plutarch’s The- 
mistocles and Aristides,” published nine 
years ago. In its preface he announces that 
it is to be followed, if his sight is spared 
to him, by a third book containing “Plu- 
tarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades,” the whole 
to form a work in three parts to be entitled 
“Six of Plutarch’s Greek Lives.” The pres- 
ent volume is a translation with historical 
notes of the great biographer’s “Cimon and 
Pericles.” It is preceded by an introduc- 
tion in which the history of the wonderful 
fifty years covered by the public activity 
of the two statesmen is sketched, and de- 
tailed specifications are given of the 
sources used directly and indirectly by 
Plutarch. The translation is throughout 
accurate and felicitous, the notes adequate 
and unpedantic, the introduction clear and 
scholarly. Nothing further could be reas 
onably demanded of the author, or, for that 
matter, of the publishers (Scribners), who 
have made the book look as if it had been 
printed in England. The only person with 
a right to complain is the Chwronean him- 
self; for though six halves make in this 
case a whole, it is not a whole with which 
the parallel biographer would have been 
satisfied. To his whole a Roman Life was 
always essential. Students of history, more- 
over, for whom Professor Perrin is more 
particularly writing, would like to be 
shown to what extent Plutarch chose or 
forced his materials in the interest of the 
parallelism he sought to establish. A study 
of the “Pericles-Fabius Maximus’ pair 
from this point of view would be especially 
helpful. Of the version of the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles made by Professor Per- 
rin it will suffice to say that it is less elo- 
quent but more faithful than that of Jowett. 


“Complete Auction Bridge” (Lippincott), 
by “Hellespont,” fully justifies its title, 
for it not only contains the laws of the 
game, but goes into the question of dec- 
larations in detail; explains the system 
of bidding, the lead in deciared trumps 
and no trumps, the general play of hands, 
and the strategy of the game. There are 
also notes on the various modifications ta 
original leads, making the work valuable 


to experts as well as to beginners. 


E. Ashmead-Bartlett’s “Passing of the 
Shereefian Empire” (Dodd, Mead) is enter- 
taining journalism, not to be taken too se- 
riously. Once, at any rate, he had extra- 
ordinary luck, but unfortunately was not iu 
a position to make use of it to the full. He 
was one of the first in 1900 to go to Fez 
and to meet Mulai el Hafid when Mulai 
had just taken up his court there, and he 
lived in Fez for somo months on as inti- 
mate terms with the Sultan as one who 
spoke no Arabic could well enjoy. He used 
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| 
his eyes, too, and drew his conclusions with | . 
very picturesque results, but he was mani- | Science 
festly at the mercy of his interpreters. He amen | 


also obtained a mining concession, the finan- | 
clal terms of which he was thereafter un- | The Big Game of Africa. By Richard 


able to meet. But happily we hear very) TJader. New York: D. Appleton & 
little of that and get instead a vivid pic-| Co. $3 net. 
ture of new old Morocco. He also saw Casa| Mr, Tjader gives to his readers a 
Blanca after its destruction, and went 

. Pleasing and profitable series of popu- 
frm oun to's Gage on wea attrl story ta om the, fn 
present condition of the French army and of the animals of British “~ 
thence on European politics—to be taken for These he illustrates with stories of his 
what it may be worth. A similar experi- 9W2 adventures in the hunting field, 
ence in 1909 with the Spanish army during 22d with photographs made on the spot. 
the campaign in the Riff gives a similar In addition to his own observations, the 





opportunity. But, throughout, a quite cred- author includes bits of adventure and 
itable objectivity is maintained, and a mass animal lore told him by residents of 
of probably very trustworthy facts is com- the game regions, both white and black. 
enormous waste in the use of modern em. S@@erate chapters are devoted to the| 
munition is brought out clearly and the lion, the elephant, giraffe, bippopot- | 
large possibility still open to daring cavalry. amus, Cape buffalo, rhinoceros, leopards | 
The twenty-eight photographs are all good. #24 cheetahs, hartebeest and zebra, the | 
larger antelopes, and such smaller spe- 
mors on the stability, progress, and general cles as monkeys and pigs, birds and 
trustworthiness of the new government of TePtiles. Along with this there are) 
Turkey, there is ground for solid satisfac- Chapters on the missionaries, on pho 
tion in the first annual report of the Jeru- | tography, the safari, outfits and routes, | 
salem Society for the Prevention of Cruelty firearms and natives. Finally, there is 
to Animals. For that society was started an appendix which contains a vocabu- 
in 1909 by the Jerusalem branch of the jary of the Swahili language, with ex- | 
Committee of Union and Progress, has a ercises. 


ery | l ti bership, k i 
very largely native membe Pp, Keeps in Mr. Tjader was at some pains to test 


close touch with the local government, and 
has on its committee of management such the vision of the rhinoceros, with the | 


local authorities as the president of the conclusion that “it is really not as bad | 
municipality, the commander of the gen- as is generally believed.” He demon- 
darmerie, the director of police, the officer strated, by repeated trials, that the | 
of public health, and the municipal veteri- rhinoceros sees a hunter plainly at. dis- | 
nary surgeon. This ts a cheering contrast tances varying from 70 to 175 yards. 
to the horrible stories which have come re- He believes the animal to be the most | 
cently about the doing away with the street dangerous of African game, as one never 
dogs of Constantinople, in which the genu- knows exactly what i will do The gnu 
inely Moslem fear of taking animal life and rf 1 
indifference toward animal suffering were according to the writer, 
only too evident. Were they not all, as to ig as inquisitive as he is curlous-looking. 
suffering, in the hands of Allah? But here gy places where he has not been much hunt- | 
horse and donkey drivers have actually eq whole herds will gallop up to within two. 
been fined and their animals sent to hospi- o- three hundred yards, to view the hunter 
tal, and fowls must be carried in baskets anq his party. . . . Their bounds 
and not swung primitively by the feet. Of leaps and “sham fights” are most amusing 
especial value have been the constant kind- | ¢ observe. Sometimes the bulls will go! 
ness and support of the Mayor, a genuine gown on their knees, fight, and lock horns” 
reformer of one of the oldest Moslem fami- for awhile, and then dash away again with | 
lies of Jerusalem and a descendant from the rest of the herd, switching their tails 
th. Prophet. So, even though the first in- | and kicking high up in the air. All of a! 
stigation to all this may have come from sudden the whole company swings around 
without, there can be no question that with like a well-drilled cavalry troop, and egain 
the Young Turks a new svtrit and energy | races the hunter. 
have entered Moslem society and are slow- | 


ly transforming It. 


Against the welter of contradictory ru- 


| 
| 


The hunter, it seems, is more than a 
match for any of the wild animals 
was shot in Gramercy Park on Monday, when he uses the Maxim gun-silencer— 
died the following day, in bis forty-fourth and “a very superior telescopic sight,” | 
year. His writings include: “The Great @ soundless rifle leaving the game abso- 
God Success,” “Her Serene Highness,” “The lutely no chance. With three shots, at 
Fortune Hunter,” “Old Wives for New,” a distance of 675 yardg. (measured), | 
“The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua the author killed a leopard; and from 
Craig,” and “The Hungry Heart.” first to last the animal was totally un- 


From Heldelberg comes word of the aware of the presence of its arch-enemy, | 


David Graham Phillips, the novelist, who 


death, In hig sixtieth year, of Prof. Hein- or of the nature of the wounds that it 
rich Welzhofer, historian Important received from the first and second bul- 
among his writings are: “Untersuchungen lets. One rifle shot. fired without the 
fiber die deutsche Kaliserchrontk,” “Alge- silencer, would have been sufficient to 


meine Geschichte des Altertums,” and 


“Thukidides und sein Geschichtswerk.” send the animal seurrying to cover 


with nothing worse than a wounded 
foot. 


Sara C. Bull died tn Cambridge a week 
ago. She wrote a life of her late husband, 





' Jt is to be wished that the author of 


entitled “Ole Bull—A Memoir.” 


this volume had devoted more study to 
some of the groups of big game treated 
in his volume. He recognizes the ex- 
istence of but one species of African 
elephant, of which there are at least 
three or four well-defined forms. Of 
giraffes he says: “The only marked dif- 
ference between the two species is in 
the shape of their heads, or, rather, the 
number of horns.” As a matter of 
fact there are at least four well-defined 
species of giraffe, three of which—the 
Nubian, reticulated, and blotched—are 
so strikingly marked by their color pat- 
terns that the species can be recognized 
at a distance of two hundred yards or 
more. But on the whole, Mr. Tjader is 
to be commended for the industry that 
has impelled him to bring together and 
publish such interesting and useful in- 
formation. A good index adds much to 
the value of the book. 





The Putnams promise for February “The 
History of New Testament Criticism,” by 
F. C. Conybeare, and “‘The History of An- 
thropology,” by A. C. Haddon. 

The degree of doctor of science, honoris 
causa, is to be conferred upon Professor 
Hale, director of the Solar Observatory of 
the Carnegie Institution, Mount Wilson, 
California. 

The new movement for the encouragement 
of gymnastic exercises, more particularly 
in urban public schools, along lines of small’ 
resistance, finds pleasant expression ir the 
little book of Dr. Luther H. Gulick on 
“The Healthful Art of Dancing” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.). This is an effort to give 
some idea of what has been already ac- 
complished ard how much more may yet be 
done, with incidental outlooks into the 
physiology and psychology of the subject, 
making, however, fortunately no very 
great demands on the mind of the casual 
reader. There are numerous illustrations, 
exceedingly well reproduced, which show 
how the practical problems of this kind of 
instruction may be solved, and also giv- 


| ing an idea of the good results attainable. 


To some it may seem that there is a marked 
touch of effeminacy in ell this work which 
rather weakens the appeal, but the more 
thoughtful reader will find abundant reason 
for the conviction that this line of train- 
ing, if it be shorn of frills and kept with- 
in bourds, has possibilities of helpfulness 
that ought not to be neglected. Not the 
least useful part of the book is the ap- 
pendix with a list of suitable dances and 
many books about them. 


A third volume has appeared of Paul 
Herrmann’s “Island in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart” (Leipzig: W. Engelmann), the 
first two volumes of which have been men- 
tioned before in the Nation (December 26, 
1907, pp. 587-8). It gives an account of the 
author’s second trip to Iceland in the year 
1908, this time first round the coast by a 
eteamer and afterwards through the west- 
ern districts and the inhabited interior of 
the country. The volume has all the good 
qualities of its predecessors, and can be 
recommended to any one seeking informa- 
tion about the island or planning to visit 
it. It is well illustrated and ia provided 
with indexes, which make it useful as a 
book of reference. 
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“Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quack- 
ery,” by Dr. R. M. Lawrence (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), is an entertaining com- 
pilation which smacks of scissors and the 
good old commonplace book of an earlier 
day. It treats of amulets and charms, of 
temples and relics, of the royal touch and 
medicinal music, and of many other things 
that have been found therapeutically valu- 
able for the removal of the ills that flesh 
is heir to or has otherwise acquired. The 
main thesis of the book is that the efficacy 
of such things is to be sought in the region 
of suggestion and the subconscious. Dr. 
Lawrence tells his story well, and rein- 
forces it with frequent quotations and nu- 
merous references. Few of these indicate 
any special research concerning the prob- 
lems under examination, or any systematic 
effort to go very far back towards the origi- 
nal authorities, the Transcript, Courier, and 
even the Herald of Boston figuring as 
sources equal to the best. It was, of course, 
a bedevilled memorandum book that led 
him (p. 232) to attribute to Osler the re- 
mark that knowledge comes but wisdom 
lingers. Quackery, declared to De 
more flourishing than ever, receives a good 
deal of attention. Curious and not al- 
together convincing is the view, quoted 
with evident approval, that the charlatan 
will be hampered in the practice of psycho- 
therapy because the subconscious mind is 
likely to reject his evil suggestion. 
An appendix contains brief sketches 
of ten ‘noted irregular practitioners’ 
in which the line between the charla- 
tan and the mystic is not sharply drawn. 
The casual reader would hardly infer that 
many at the present day hold views con- 
cerning Paracelsus and Van Helmont quite 
different from those here presented. Mesmer 
appears in the body of the book, but his 
character is not made very clear. It would 
be interesting to know what Dr. Lawrenc> 
would say about Hahnemann. 


Sir Francis Galton, writer and explorer, 
died last week in London. He was born at 
Birmingham, England, February 16, 1822; 
was educated at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, the Medical School of King’s 
College, London, and at Trinity College, 
London, where he graduated in 1844. 
Two years after his graduation, he set out 
for the Upper Nile, which at that time was 
almost unexplored. He went far beyond the 
temples and upper cataracts, penetrating 
to the Sudan. The interest which this 
journey awakened in Englandand the enthu- 
siasm which it quickened in the young ex- 
plorer induced him to undertake exploration 
in South Africa, In company with J. C. 
Anderson, he landed an expedition at Wal- 
fisch Bay in August, 1850, and was engaged 
in exploring Damaraland, now German 
Southwest Africa, until January, 1852. This 
expedition was fertile in discoveries. He 
came upon the Ovampo race, a partly civil- 
ized agricultural people, and reported for 
the first time upon the whole region lying 
between Lake Ngami and the seacoast and 
18 minutes 23 seconds south latitude. 
H; soon turned his attention to meteorol- 
ogy, and devised methods which served as 
the basis of our present weather maps. 
He propounded the theory of anticyclones, 
which underlies the present system of wea- 
ther forecasting, and at various times put 
out inventions having to do with meteor- 
Ologic reckqning. He became expert in 





handling statistics, and the facility which 
he so derived he put into practice in his 
subsequent anthropological studies; he 
invented a system of composite portraiture 
and various means of psychological mea- 
surement In a paper which appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society on ‘The 
Law of Ancestral Inheritance,”” he under- 
took to place the study of heredity on a 
quantitative footing. He was a consulting 
editor of Biometrika since 1902, and 
continued to write almost up to the pres- 
ent, Latterly he gave himself somewhat to 
the study of eugenics. In 1905 he es- 
tablished a laboratory for that purpose at 
University College, under the authority 


of the University of London. His works 
include: “Tropical South Africa,” “Art of 
Travel.” “Meteorographica,” “Hereditary 
Genius,” “Human Faculty,” ‘Natural In- 


heritance,” “Finger Prints,”’ ‘“‘Finger-print 
Di-ectory,”’ and “Memoirs of My Life.” 


Drama 





From almost every point of view, except 
the spectacular, the production of L. N. 
Parker's English version of Rostand’s 
“Chantecler’” in the Knickerbocker Thea 
tre, on Monday evening, was a failure. It 
may be doubted whether, in any circum- 
stances, it would have been possible 
reproduce in translation anything like the 
real literary quality of this highly arti- 
fi:ial and fantastic piece, with all its ver- 
bal eccentricities and abundance of pecu- 
liarly French allusion. But with intelligent 
management some justice might have been 
done to its more notable dramatic, poetic, 
and declamatory passages, and a fairly 
good impression afforded of its general 
motive and its humorous and satirical qual- 
ities, As it is, the real play can scarcely 
be said to be presented at all. The me- 
charism is exhibited without any effective 
suggestion of the inspiring soul. A fatal 
and incomprehensible mistake was made 
when the part of Chantecler, which is of 
heroical male fibre and was originally writ- 
ten to provide the amplest scope for the 
superb declamatory powers of Constant 
Coquelin, was given to Maude Adams, who 
was plainly unfitted for it by her physical 
and artistic limitations, Along certain lines 
of eccentric comedy she is an actress of re- 
markable charm, but in the part of Chan- 
tecler she was hopelessly out of her proper 
element and her failure in it was em- 
phatic and deplorable. Such opportunities 
as the delivery of the ode to the sun, the 
ecst.tic confession to the Hen Pheasant 
and the scenes attending the death of the 
Nightingale passed for little or nothing. 
Nor did the general representation denote 
much intelligent comprehension of the 
spirit or symbolégal significance of the 


to 


work, while the dialogue of Mr. Parker was) 


The lack of 
on all 


of somewhat common order. 
competent direction was evident 
sides. Rarely, if ever, did the performance 
rise above the level of spectacular panto- 
mime, and ordinary spectators might mar- 
vel whence the play had derived its great 
reputation. But the stage mechanism and 
the scenery, understood to be copied faith- 
fully from the French models, were all 
that could reasonably be desired. It was 
only where there was a demand for in- 
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sight and initiative that the failure was 
absolute. 

“L’Habit de Mylord” (vaudeville), by 
Sauvage and Leris; “Dieu Merci, le Cou- 
vert est Mis” (comedy), by Léon Gozlan; 
“Commes Elles sont Toutes” (comedy), by 
Charlies Narrey, and “La Somnambule” 


(vaudeville), by Seribe and Delavigne, are 
to be added by Alston Rivers to his series 
of plays suitable for acting at schools or in 
reading classes 

pageant 
cele 


An elaborate naval and military 
will form a part of the 
brating the coronation of King Georg: 


ceremonies 


On February 1 Richard Badger begins the 
issue of “Poet Lore Plays,’ forty 
of which are ready, and which 
works by contemporary Buropean dramat 
ists, among them Maeterlinck, Synge, lL) An- 
nunzio, Hauptmann, Strindberg Suder- 
mann, Bjérnson, Gorki, and Echegaray 


titles 
include 


Fred Terry and Julia Neilson are pre- 
paring to produce “The Popinjay,” by Boyle 
Lawrence and Frederick Mouillot. 

The London Stage Society promises for 
its next production a triple bill, consisting 
of “Pride of Life,” by Ashley Dukes; “The 
White Raven,” by George Calderon, and 
“The Passing of Talma,”’ by Arnim Fried- 
mann and Alfred Polgar, translated by H. 


A. Hertz. “The New Players,” a dramatic 
society, announce a performance of Oscar 
Wilde's “Salome” as he wrote it, at the 
Aldwych Theatre, on the afternoon of Feb- 


ruary 21, 

Frederick Whelen, the chairman of the 
London Stage Society, is to start a reper- 
tory theatre in London. When a house has 
been obtained and a permanent company 
engaged (room being left for special en- 
gagements for particular parts), he will 
produce plays each of which is to have a 
run of four weeks only. He has already 
several new plays, including one by John 
Galsworthy; and Bernard Shaw and Gran- 
ville Barker have promised him the rignt 
to revive any of their already acted plays. 
“Major Barbara,” “The Doctor's Dilemma,” 
and “The Voysey Inheritance” are to be 
among the earlier fixtures. Popular prices 
will be charged. Mr. Whelen declares his 
enterprise to be commercial, not philan- 
thropic, but professes faith in the existence 
of a great body of playgoers willing to sup- 
port plays of superior quality. 


At the St. James's Theatre, London, re- 
hearsals have begun of A. E. W. Mason's 
new play, “For the Defence,” which Mr 


Alexander will produce next month. The 
first act is laid in India, but the piece bears 
no relation in subject to Mr. Mason's novel, 
“The Broken Road,” and is not, in fact, a 
play of Indian life at all. There is only one 
Indian character in it, and he is a servant. 
Nor, though Mr. Alexander will play the 
part of a barrister, who is also a member 
of Parliament, is the play political. There 
are only six characters that count, and 
these will be played by Mr. Alexander, 
Ethel Irving, Alfred Bishop, Sydney Valen- 
tine, Leslie Faber, and Marie Linden. 

F. R. Benson and the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Governors have made their arrange- 
ments for this year’s Shakespeare festivals 
at Stratford-on-Avon. As last year, there 
are to be two festivals, the first from April 
17 to May 6, when Mr. Benson and his 
company, assisted by players from London, 
will give performances in the Memorial 
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Theatre, and April 23 will be celebrated, 
as in former years, by a floral procession 
to the church, the unfurling of the flags 
of all nations, old English sports, and other 
attractions. Then, from July 22 to August 
19, there will be a second festival, specially 
adapted to teachers, students, and others 
who are unable to be present in the spring. 
Here, again, there will be daily perform- 
ances in the theatre or in the open air, and 
the object of the governors to make this a 
distinctively folk festival will be carried 
out by means of demonstrations of folk 
songs and dances, classes, and lectures in 
folk art, morris dances, children’s singing 
games, and so forth. There will be spia- 
ning and weaving lessons also, physical cul- 
ture classes, excursions, lectures, and much 
other material for a four weeks’ festival. 
Special arrangements about fares, fees, 
board and lodging (there is a scheme under 
consideration for a camp), and other details 
have been made. All details may be obtain- 
ed from the general secretary to the Fes- 
tival Association, Stratford-on-Avon. 


“The Redemption of Evelyn Vaudry” jis 
the drama selected by Liebler & Co. for the 
tour of Olga Nethersole, which will begin 
in a few days. This play is the work of 
Henr! Bernstein, author of “The Thief,” etc. 


The English adaptation has been made by 
Louis N. Parker. 

There is indisputable strength both of a 
literary and dramatic sort in the five-act 


tragedy “Judith,” by Martin Schiitze (Holt), 
but it is a work of most unequal quality, in 
which many imaginative passages, of real 
poetic value, are buried amid much turgid, 
violent, labored, involved, and essentially 
melodramatic stuff. The piece has little or 
none of that adaptability to actual stage 
purposes which marked the “Hero and Lean- 
der” of the same author, the amount of 
dialogue being out of all proportion to the 
incident, although there are some powerful 


! 


upon it. The gain of a few scenes of pas- ‘have abundant muscular force, the energy 
sion—however attractive they might prove|of her Schillers and Goethes has, on the 
theatrically—does not compensate for the | whole, produced more lasting results. 
loss of dignity, consistency, and prophetic | 
significance in the central character—trag- | 
edy is converted into romantic melodrama. | 
The evitiences of ability in the work are no 
more conspicuous than the lack of artistic | 
—— ‘The Romance of a Great Singer: A 
A woman who has slowly worked her way Memoir of Mario. By Mrs. Godfrey 
up into the foremost rank of German writ- Pearse and Frank Hird. London: 
ers is Frau Elsa Bernstein, who writes un- Smith, Elder & Co. 
der the pseudonym Ernst Rosmer. Her first | 
dramatic products were modern problem | Tenors used to be proverbial for their 
plays. Close upon the appearance of “Die vanity and their stupidity in general 
versunkene Glocke’ she published the (0éte comme un ténor), but there were 
Marchendrama “Konigskinder,” which was exceptions, and conspicuous among 
played in English some years ago by Martin ‘these was Count Don Giovanni de Can- 
Harvey, and the opera made of it by Hum- /dia, who, under the stage name of 
perdinck has been given at theMetropolitan Mario, held the world spellbound by his 
Opera House. But the ambitious au- | voice for thirty years. In commemora- 
thor does not shrink from the hazard of tion of the centenary of his birth (Oc- 
writing plays on familiar classical subjects, ‘tober 18, 1810), one of his daughters 
and to her “Epaminondas” and “Nausikaa” h i - h ‘ 8 
she has lately added “Achill” (Berlin: s. | 288 written this record of his career, 
Fischer). The action of this three-act trag- which bears out her claim that “few 
edy in blank verse is firmly knit and igs lives have been more romantic than 
full of genuine dramatic vitality. The play | Mario’s,” and shows also how he an- 
opens at a critical moment in the siege of ticipated the modern ideal of a tenor 
Troy, and the first act closes with the prom- which Wagner had in his mind and 
ise of Thetis to invoke the aid of Zeus in which Jean de Reszke fully embodied. 
behalf of the Greeks, The second act reaches From his earliest years his greatest in- 
a tremendous climax in Achilles’s outburst terest was literature. Books in various 
of grief on beholding the body of Patroclus, languages filled his shelves, and the gen- 
and the final scene of the drama with Thetis eral aspect of his apartments was such 
waiting for her son to step forth from his h 
bridal chamber, and receive the deadly that a visitor wrote it would be difficult 
arrow of Phebus, is very impressive. The to say whether the owner was a stu- 
language is throughout dignified and eu- dent, sculptor, painter, musician, wood- 
phonious. carver, or archeologist. He ransacked 
There are signs that the, vague of Sé- the British Museum and other libraries 
dermann in Germany is waning, while in for materials for a history of music 
England and America it has, fortunately, which for a long time he intended to 
never been firmly established. It may be Write. 
doubted whether the translation, by Archi-| His archwological studies were carried 
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emotional situations for the leading char- 
acters and good opportunities for spectacle. 
But the most obvious criticism, perhaps, to 
which it is exposed is that it presents a 


collectively called ‘“Morituri” (Scribner) 
this country. Mr. Alexander’s’ version, 


though faithful and intelligent, contains a 


bald Alexander, of the three one-act plays. 


will tend to enhance Sudermann’s fame in) 


on in the same places, and they resulted 
‘in the advancement of historic accuracy 
not only in the opera house, but in 
the theatre. In his day scant attention 
was paid to this matter, but he insisted 


Judith so radically different from, and in 
many respects so inferior to, the heroine of 
the original legend. The Apocryphal Judith, 
with her serene faith in the divinity of her 
mission, her lofty patriotism, and her un- 
wavering resolution, is a far more tragic, 
inspiring, and consistent figure than this 
distracted woman, in whom the love of the 
patriot and the zeal of the inspired prophet- 
ess are eclipsed by an ungovernable passion 
for the oppressor whom she has set out to 
destroy. Mr. Schiitze’s Judith falls in love 
with Holofernes at first sight, as he with 
her—she becomes his afflianced bride—and 
thereafter she is the prey of emotions, some- 
what luridly expressed, in which patriotic 
fervor, distrust of the Almighty, and her 
sense of loyalty to her lover, alternately 
predominate. In the end, indeed, realizing 
the Imminent peril of her countrymen, she, 
in a kind of delirium, accomplishes the 
murder, but in circumstances which savor 
as strongly of gross treachery as of fa- 
natical self-devotion. And the impression 
of conscious guilt upon her part is con- 
firmed, 
Heaven, after the deed—on account of the 


savage duty imposed upon her—but by her) 
‘authors have more muscle than talent.’” 


explatory suicide upon the body of the dead 


‘of the day, I have been met with the reply: 


not only by her arraignment of |‘What matters it? This talented writer has 


good many halting lines, such as, 


Since thou hadst yet a long time to serve 
as one of the humblest, wert thou already a 


ruler. 


\that every detail of a dress should be 
correct; he made collections of pictures 
of costumes, and it was from his 
\sketches and directions that his own 
To dull the point of Sudermann’s language | 
is to rob <theg of his greatest strength. But °°Stumes were made. Mrs. Pearse as- 
the three dramas are far from enjoyable in ®¢Tts that it was Mario’s costumes that 
the original, though none equals in gross- Showed Henry Irving what could be 
ness “Margot,” one of the four one-act done if the same spirit were applied to 
plays previously published, under the gen- a whole play, “and thus Mario may be 
eral title of “Roses,” in this series of Su- said to have been the indirect inspirer 
dermarn’s productions. Inventive skill and of those wonderful stage pictures with 
dramatic power there are in all his work, which Sir Henry Irving made the 
but whether his characters masquerade in Lyceum Theatre famous.” However 
the pseudo-Gothic simplicity of “Teja,” or 
the affected rococo garb of “The Eternal this may be, it is certain that Mario 
Masculine,” or stand forth in the degener- anticipated modern operatic methods by 
ate militarism of “Fritzchen,” it is ever the|the attention he paid to acting, and in 
strident voice of modern naturalism that is|this he was aided by his wife, Grist, 
heard. “We have for some years,” said| who was, after Pasta’s death, the lead- 
Sainte-Beuve, “been very sensible of what|/ing operatic soprano. Her impersona- 
is called force, power. Often, when I have tion of Leonora in “Il Trovatore,” for in- 
hazarded some critical remark on a talent stance, differed from that of other vo- 
calists in that they, in the prison scene, 
would simply walk down to the foot- 
lights and sing without any attempt to 
realize the dramatic situation, whereas 
Grisi would wander round the stage 


power.’ But what kind of power? Let Joubert 
answer for me: ‘Force is not energy. Some 


Holofernes. This is not the story, of course, Germany is beginning to recognize that 
of Judith of Bethulia, nor an improvement’ while her modern prophets of naturalism 





despairingly, as though seeking to dis- 
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cover from which part of the prison | 
walls came the voice of her lover. “She 
clung to the tower and sang the thrill- 
ing passages in answer to Manrico with 
gestures and expression which kept the 
audience spellbound.” 

It was Fannie Elsler who, by cari-) 
caturing the way Mario walked, first 
showed him his own defects as an ac- 
tor; and hard study, together with his 
wife’s example, produced results which 
made the London Times declare that to 
see and hear Mario in the “Huguenots” 
was “to hear singing like Rubini’s and 
to see acting like Edmund Kean’s.” He 
also paid more attention than singers 
had done before him to the text, which 
lie always studied before he did the 
music; and if a translated libretto did 
not suit his fastidious taste, he made 
one for himself. Before ordering his 
carriage for the opera, he usually tried 
his voice by singing the runs in “all’ 
idea di quel metallo” from Rossin1’s 
“Barber of Seville” in different keys 
and working up to the highest note. 
Otherwise he indulged in practices 
which most singers would have consid- 
-ered fatal to their chances of success. 
He smoked incessantly, and one evening 
would have appeared on the stage in 
the second act of Faust with a cigar 
in his mouth had not a scene-shifter no- 
ticed his absent-mindedness and snatcn- 
ed it from his mouth before the au- 
dience saw him. He insisted that smok- 
ing prevented him from catching cold 
or sore throat. In Spain, his devotion 
to tobacco met with universal sympa- 
thy; in Barcelona, the audience begged 
him to smoke on the stage while he 
was singing; and on the night of his 
benefit the stage was covered by his aa- 
mirers with cigars of the most expen- 
sive brands. Another bit of Spanish io- 
cal color in the admiration he aroused 
was that the day after his début at 
Madrid the celebrated toreador Cu- 
chares, at the beginning of a bull fight, 
called out: “I shall kill the first bull 
in honor of the great tenor Mario!” 
whereat a tumult of cheers and ap- 
plause came from the audience. 


Probably the strangest fact in Mario's 
romantic career is that although he was 
born in Sardinia, and all but seven of | 
the fifty or more operas in his reper-| 
tory were Italian, and although his tri- 
umphs extended from Barcelona to St. 
Petersburg, he never sang in public in 
Italy. This was owing to a promise he 
had made his mother before he adopted 
the stage for a profession. At that time 
stage folk were not received in society 
on the European continent, and the 
news that he intended to become an 
opera singer so perturbed King Charles, 
Albert that he sent a member of the 
Sardinian Embassy in Paris to urge) 
him to abandon the plan. Fortunately 
great pressure was brought to bear upon 
him on the other side, conspicuous) 
among those who urged him on being 


| equally well done. 


Meyerbeer, who not only gave him les- 
sons, but wrote special airs for him to 
be inserted in his operas. His father 
never knew he had become an opera 
singer, but died unaware that the young 
tenor whose name was on all tongues 
was his own son. 

While appealing chiefly to music lov- 
ers, this memoir also contains much to 
attract readers who are interested in 
the political life of Italy in the days of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. There are amus- 
ing anecdotes of personal experiences 
in various lands, including one in Rus- 
sia, where Mario dared to defy the Czar, 
who ordered him to shave his mous- 
tache and beard for appearance itn a 
short play or leave the country. The 
tenor left, and thus got the reputation 
of being the only man who had ever 
dared to defy this emperor—Nicholas I, 


| who subsequently committed suicide, af- 


ter the reverses in the Crimean war. It 
is from anecdotes told by Mario him- 
self and from old diaries that his daugh- 
ter has mainly gathered the story of his 
life. His letters, many of them from 
eminent men and women, and other 
documents were destroyed by himself 
deliberately, lest anything in them give 
offence to any one. 





New York, after all, is not deprived of 
its second opera this season. Oscar Ham- 
merstein has gone to London, building him- 
self a new opera house with the $750,000 
the Metropolitan directors paid him for 
closing his Manhattan to grand opera. But 
his leading artists have been in this coun- 
try all winter, winning fame and financial 
success, first in Chicago, and now in Phila- 
delphia. Being affiliated with the Metro- 
politan, they are invited once a week to 
show what they can do in the Broadway 
house. A series of ten performances was 
opened on Tuesday with one of the most 
brilliant performances on record of Mas- 
senet’s “Thais.” It was as if Mr. Dippel 
had simply taken Mr. Hammerstein’s com- 
pany and transferred it to the other house. 
The indefatigable Cleofonte Campanini 
was at the helm as of yore, and the leading 
parts were impersonated by old favorites— 
Mary Garden, Maurice Renaud, Charles 
Dalmores, Clotilde Bressler-Gianoli, Gus- 
tave Huberdeau. The chorus and orchestra 
were new, and both were excellent. The 
audience was one of the season's largest 


‘and most enthusiastic, showing that there js 


for French opera as great a welcome here 
as for Italian and German, provided it is 
Paria itself has never 
heard “Thais” with a cast equalling Dip- 
pel’s. Next Tuesday, Charpentier’s “Louise” 
will be sung with Hammerstein's origi- 
nal cast, excepting the late Charles Gili- 
bert, whose impersonation of the Father 
will probably never be equalled. 


According to reports, the musical critics 
of Dresden are to pass by unnoticed 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier,” which is pro- 
duced this evening, because they were not 
given the libretto at the general rehearsal. 

The president this year of the Congress 
of the International Society of Musicians, 
which will meet in London from May 29 to 
June 3, is A. J. Balfour. 
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Bach's “Passion according to St. Mat- 
thew” is to be given in Westminster Abbey 
by the Bach Choir on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 17. 








Some attention has of late been paid to 
Icelandic music by writers on the history 
of music; of particular interest to them 
has been the peculiar Icelandic two-voiced 
songs (ftviséngur). The study of the sub- 
ject was, however, impeded by the fact that 
no collection of Icelandic popular songs 
was available. At last such a work has 
been published at the expense of the Carls- 
berg Fund in Copenhagen. The author, 
Rev. Bjarni Thorsteinsson, has been col- 
lecting the material for some twenty-five 
years both from early manuscripts and 
from people in Iceland. The book is rather 
bulky, containing nearly a thousand pages, 


and if a more critical method had been ap- 
plied it might have been considerably 
shorter and even more useful. Neverthe- 
less, it is an important work on account of 


the rich material brought together. 


Art 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 





Lonvon, January 9. 
Of late the Royal Academy has been 
glad to seize upon any reasonable ex- 
cuse to escape from its winter burden 
of old masters. This year the excuse 
is the recent death of four Academi- 
cians and one Associate, to a represen- 


tative exhibition of whose work the 
winter exhibition is devoted. The Acad- 
emicians are W. P. Frith, who now 


seems to belong to so remote a past 
that, though he died only the other day, 
he has become something of an old mas- 
ter himself, if a very little one; Sir W. 
Q. Orchardson, for whose pictures one 
has long had the habit, in current Acad- 


emy exhibitions, of turning for relief 
from the prevailing vulgarity and com- 
monplace; John M. Swan, the fine 
draughtsman and sympathetic student 


of animals; and Robert W. Macbeth, 
who, of the four, seems the most curt- 
ously old-fashioned, as the painter ever 
must who in his time relies upon meth- 
ods and manners that are but a passing 
fashion. The Associate is David Far- 
quharson, a painter of large landscapes 
of no particular distinction or marked 
personality. 

The exhibition is the more interest- 
ing for opening while the Post-Impres- 
sionists are still at the Grafton, and 
still attracting crowds to worship or to 
laugh. When I wrote of their show I 
could not, nor could anybody, have an- 
ticipated the excitement they would 
make in a town seldom stirred to emo- 
tion by any display of art, good or bad. 
But an animated correspondence in the 
Morning Post, followed by animated cor- 
respondences in other papers and by 
lectures and by caricature and by I 
hardly know what, has dragged Post- 
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Impressionism into notoriety in Lon-| 
don just when it is beginning to be for- 
gotten in Paris. Whatever one may 
think of it as a movement, or a phase, 
or a pose, whether or no all the men 
now grouped together have any right to 
the name of Post-Impressionists, one 
thing is certain: they are independent 
in the sense of not being academic, and 
their work is supposed to be the result 
of the struggle to express an individual- 
ity, though a genuine individuality is 
always strong enough to express itself 
without a struggle. The work at the 
Academy, on the other hand, comes 
from men who adhered to academic 
standards at least to a sufficient degree 
to win academic honors, though the ad- 
herence may not have killed whatever 
individuality they possessed. And the 
comparison is not the less suggestive 
because as many as two of the artists 
represented at Burlington House are 
among the most distinguished members 
a not very distinguished Academy has 
been able to claim for some time past. 
The critic is apt to sneer nowadays at 
the name of Frith. It is somewhat 
Frith’s own fault. He himself wrote 
that it had been with him a toss-up whe- 
ther he should become an auctioneer or 
an artist, and the gibe this brought 
from Whistler has stuck to him to this 
day—Whistler’s witticisms had a way 
of sticking. But Frith’s work, though 
by no means great, has its qualities. He 
had the power of observation, and to a 
number of his pictures there is now at- 
tached the same historic value that 


gives an honored place in national gal- | 


leries to the pictures of many of the 
lesser Dutch and Flemish masters. The 
most famous of all, The Derby Day, 
which already belongs to the nation 
and hangs in the Tate Gallery, is not 
included in the collection. But two oth- 
ers are which have almost the same 
fame and are almost as characteristic: 
Ramsgate Sands, now catalogued as 
Life at the Seaside, and The Railway 
Station, both dating back to the fifties 
and both packed with such careful and 
elaborate detail that, judged by them, 
Frith seems more thoroughly Pre- 
Raphaelite in method than any one of 
the Brotherhood. As a record of the life 
of the period, of the scenes, people, cus- 
toms, fashions, they are quite amazing, 
and they reveal a technical knowledge 
in which few of the present generation 
can equal the man they affect to de- 
spise. The paint is as fresh as if it were 
laid upon the canvas yesterday. But 
the work has the Inevitable defect of its 
accuracy and elaboration. The two 
paintings are records, but not pictures, 
and their excellence is obtained at the 


expense of design, pattern, color, con- 
centration; in a word, of the finer qual- 
ities of art. In The Railway Station, 


Frith evidently made one determined 
effort to concentrate the interest, to ar- 
range his minute memoranda Into a de- | 
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| sign. The eye is attracted at once to! problems of atmosphere and light and 
the group of bride and bridesmaids who, | color with which Frith and the true Vic- 
in their bridal finery, make a space of torians were never concerned at all. 
light a little to the right of the centre And he brought to his study a refine- 
of the composition. But once the eye | ment, a subtlety, that is anything but 
strays from this group, it loses itself in characteristic of British art throughout 
a chaos of figures and colors and lines, ‘the larger part of the nineteenth cen- 
until all one can do is to begin at left tury. It is no wonder that each picture 
or right of the canvas and thence follow | he exhibited at the Academy stood out 
group after group, anecdote after anec- with such distinction—made such a hole 
dote—children being sent off to school, | on the walls. But to collect so many of 
a man being arrested, an old lady cling- | nis pictures together seems, to me any- 
ing to her dog, and so on, and so ON—/| way, to emphasize the fact that, how- 
just as if one were reading it all in a ‘ever hard he grappled, he found but the 
book. Art is sacrificed to the record, one solution to his problem. There is a 
and what this means is all too plain | ‘sameness, a monotony, in his work 
when Frith, knowing nothing at first| which is more apparent in a collection 
hand of the subject to be recorded, of his paintings than could be felt when 
and therefore no longer able to rely only two or three are scattered among 
upon his own observation, painted the | those of many other men. There are 
sort of historic anecdote in vogue in | crities who think that time has dealt 
the early Victorian period: the subject ‘kindly with the yellowish tone he gave 
against which the younger men of the | to everything he painted, whether por- 





day with anything in them were so 
quick to revolt. His Hogarth brought 
before the Governor of Calais as a Spy, 
King Charles the Second’s Last Sunday, 
and Pope Makes Love to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu are here as remin- 
ders of Frith’s banality at his worst, 
and they would justify, if nothing ome 





traits or domestic and historic dramas, 
but enough of it still is left to explain 
how much more he relied upon conven- 


'tion—convention it was, though of his 


own evolving—for his effects of atmos- 
phere and light and color, than upon 


jnature. Again, I cannot help feeling at 


the Academy more strongly than ever 





could, the reaction against early Victor-| pefore how much more sympathetic and 
ian ideals. But though the collection | penetrating was his interest in still life 
does not transform Frith into a great than in human beings. His master- 
master, though it leaves no doubt as to | piece, the beautiful Master Baby, unfor- 
his limitations, most certainly it con-| tunately has not been lent to the pres- 
vinces one that Frith, putting down con- ent exhibition to prove that this was 
seientiously in honest prose on canvas not always the case, but the scarcely 
what he knew and saw and understood jess beautiful Sir Walter Gilbey has, 
to the best of his technical abilities, and it is an admirable example of the 
which were by no means small, is of in- character, the charm of color, the dig- 
finitely more value to the world than nity, he could give to a portrait. But 
he could have been laboring self-con-| the feebleness almost, to which his man- 
sciously and defiantly to evolve in his nerisms could lead him, is only too 
work an individuality that did not be- plainly apparent in the large and empty 
long to him. I venture to predict that Pour Generations, Windsor Castle, 1899, 
The Derby Day and The Railway Sta-|in which the pictures on the wall, the 
tion will survive when more than one | busts on the mantelpiece, the flowers in 
tortured, distorted canvas of the paint- | the little prince’s hands, are most deli- 
er who would be an independent at any |cately and charmingly rendered, with 
cost will long have been forgotten. appreciation of their forms and character 

With Orchardson it is another matter. ‘and envelope of atmosphere, while the 
He was distinctly and in every way a little prince, his father the present 
finer artist than Frith, though I am / King, Edward VII, and Victoria are but 
less sure that he comes as triumphant- puppets awkwardly grouped who fail to 
ly out of such a one-man show of his keep any pictorial place whatever in a 
work as is virtually now given at the beautifully painted interior. Royalty, 
Academy. He shares one small room it is true, seems to paralyze the mod- 
with Frith, he fills by himself all the ern painter, but other pictures in the 
large third gallery and almost all of collection show that sometimes lesser 
the fourth, and a series of his draw- figures than the royal family, if they 
ing hang in the water-color room. Most did not altogether paralyze Orchardson, 
periods of his career are represented, presented serious difficulties to him. His 
and to many people it must come as best-known anecdotes—for anecdotes 
a surprise, as I confess it did to me, to they were—Le Mariage de Convenance 
find how scrupulously he essayed to and The Rift within the Lute, have not 
earry on the Victorian tradition at the been procured for the exhibition, prob- 
start. One or two of his early canvases ably because they are owned abroad, but 
in the room with the Friths might pass there are many others to explain my 
for the older painter’s work. But he meaning. Take two of the largest and 
grew out of this stage, as Frith never most ambitious, first exhibited at fair- 
did, and, as I have known him now for ly recent Academies, so recent, in 
years at the Academy, he grappled with | fact, that a description would now be 
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unnecessary. All I want to point out is 
that in The Young Duke, with its many 
figures, and The Borgia, with its grim 
tragedy for subject, the figures and the 
tragedy are of the least importance ar- 
tistically, and that the beauty is in the 
exquisite painting of the paint and glass 
and flowers, of the fine linen and 
gorgeous costumes, in the truth of at- 
mosphere, in the success with which all 
the detail is kept within this atmosphere, 
in the harmony created out of many 
and sometimes discordant elements. 
Orchardson could not altogether out- 
grow the Victorian influence. His fig- 
ures had to tell a story, the meaning 
had to strike the public at a glance by 
exaggerated gesture, dramatic violence. 
They could not form an essential part 
of the picture, like the satin-robed, tran- 
quil ladies of Terburg or the homely, 
peaceful housewives of de Hooghe, sim- 
ply because the composition, the color 
scheme, required them there to fill a cer- 
tain space. But all the same, Orchard- 
son did find something to say, and man- 
aged to say it in his own language, 
without being driven first to protest 
against academic restrictions. 

The large series of drawings by Swan 
would be a more unexpected revelation 
of his powers had not a smaller, but 
equally fine, series been shown last 
spring in the International Exhibition at 
the Grafton Gallery. In the Academy, 
as in the International, there are a few 
beautiful nudes, but the drawings are 
mainly studies of animals—memoranda 
of movement, notes of a pose—made for 
his own use, as the old masters made 
their memoranda and notes, and not as 
the new masters make theirs for imme- 
diate exhibition and applause. They be- 
tray no self-consciousness, no struggie 
after a startling expression of individ- 
uality, no endeavor to shock or surprise 
or impress anybody. But they are full 
of character, and full of beauty, in line 
and form and suggestion of color. The 
greater number are done in chalk on 
tinted paper, upon which the daughts- 
man has depended largely for his effects. 
The drawings show Swan to have been a 
far more vigorous artist than he often 
seems in his paintings. It is as if, when 
he was painting his pictures, he could 
not quite forget the Academy and the 
Academic point of view. There is less 
freedom, character is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the sort of subject the Academy 
is supposed to demand, color is sweet 
ened. When the picture is frankly no- 
thing more than a large and elaborate 
study of his tigers or leopards, his 
bears or lions, it retains more of the 
vigor, the directness, and the expressive 
line of the drawings; there are smaller 
canvases like the little Piping Fisher 
Boy—a little brown nude stretched upon 
a rock, bending over the blue water— 
that have real charm of color and design 
and feeling; while many who thought 
they knew Swan’s work well must be as- 


tounded at the strength and dignity of 
his portrait of Matthew Maris—just the 
head and shoulders—recalling as it does 
in treatment some of the old Dutch por- 
traits. But when all is said, there is no 
question that Swan's reputation would 
be less were Le remembered only by his 
peintings. For him perhaps it would 
have been a gain had he sought in them 
for a more individual manner of expres- 
sion. But he may have felt less the 
necessity for it since he could allow his 
individuality free play in other me- 
diums. Not only are his drawings here, 
but a number of his bronzes: pumas, 
polar bears, running or drinking leop- 
ards, lions, in which the expressive, ner- 
veus, personal line of the drawings is 
retained and the movement admirably 
suggested, the pose full of dignity. Asa 
painter he had not the refinement of Or 
chardson, but as an artist he had more 
force, more vitality, a keener sympathy 
with nature. 


There is not much to say of Macbeth 
and still less of Farquharson. Macbeth 
was a follower of Fred Walker and Pin- 
well, without the charm or originality 
of either. Fred Walker's work often suf- 
fered from limitations which he might 
possibly have overcome had he lived, but, 
as it was, the characteristics least de 
sirable in him were borrowed by his imi- 
tators, and with them became tiresome 
affectations. He had a trick of thrust- 
ing upon his figures a pose they could 
not have taken naturally, which even in 
tis own canvases often tends to melo 
drama, and this trick was exaggerated 
by Macbeth, whose figures, whether gath 
ering potatoes or crossing the ferry at 
the close of day, whether fishing in the 
mil] stream or perched on top of a hay 
wagon, seem no better than the posing 
laborers of the romantic stage. Peasants 
as Millet painted them, laborers as Meu- 
nier drew and modelled them, will live 
for all time because they are real, true 
to nature and to life. But when there 
is no life, no truth, peasants and labor- 
ers On canvas must pass with the other 
fashions of their day from which they 
sprang. Some of Macbeth's etchings are 
also included, but none of his copies of 
pictures (except of his own) which were 
his best. 

A show of this kind naturally will not 
create any particular excitement. It is 
no more than a re-echo of the Academies 
of many years, with nothing in it 
overthrow old idols or set up new ones, 
nothing new to reveal to the most un- 
observant public, unless perhaps it is 
the distinction of Swan in his drawings 
and the unsuspected weakness of mo- 
notony in Orchardson when his life’s 
work can thus be reviewed as a whole. 
It is not within the Academic foid that 
protests are uttered and revolutions in- 
augurated. But it is interesting to be 
reminded at this juncture, when London 
critics have gone mad over Post-Impres 
sionism and are busy talking nonsense 


tu 
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about it, that even within the fold art 
ists endowed with their own portion of 
individuality manage to find some outlet 
for it. Revolt is healthy, but it can- 
not create genius where genius does not 
exist, nor does a fine struggle always 
produce a fine result. The pity is, that 
at the Academy, with its narrow ideals, 
bad taste, and hopelessly conservative 
policy, men of talent like Swan and Or- 
chardson are in a sad minority. But 
then, neither are all the men so inaptly 
grouped together as Post-Impressionists 
at the Grafton Gallery rivals of Manet , 
and Van Gogh. N. N 
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OPENING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


The month of December ended with a 
visible display of gloom and discourage 
ment on financial markets: The old 
year had brought, on the whole, little 
but disappointment. Prices on the Stock 
Exchange had, it is true, moved up to 
a substantially higher level than that 
reached in the midsummer decline, and 
even commodity prices, at the end of 
1910, averaged higher than at the end 
of November or at the end of July. But 
the effort to bring about another “boom” 
had failed, on the stock market, on the 
grain market, and on the cotton market, 
The “election rise” had turned out whol- 
ly deceptive. All the uncertainties which 
before us in December were still 
before us when January had begun 

In the opening weeks of January, the 
usual heavy movement of currency froin 
interior markets to the New York banks 
occurred; the surplus reserve of the As- 
sociated Banks rose from $6,100,000 on 
December 31 to $39,200,000 on January 
21; a $32,000,000 excess of loans over de- 
posits, at the end of December, was 
transformed in three weeks to a $20,- 
000,000 excess deposits over loans; 
rates for demand loans fell from 7 per 
cent. to 2%, and time money rates from 


were 


of 


4 to 3%. There was also a very decided 
quickening of interest in the market 
for investment bonds All this, how 


ever, had been anticipated and was tak- 
en for granted, even in the forecasts ot 


November and December. But foreign 
money markets continued firm The 
Bank of England failed to make the 


usual January reduction in its discount 
When, last Tuesday, New York 
City’s new $60,000,000 loan was offered, 
that 4% per cent. issue was subscribed 
at an average price slightly below 101, 
a price which was less by % of 1 per 
cent. than a similar loan commanded 
in the sale of last March, and % below 
the best price subsequently bid in the 
market of 1910. Meantime, such im- 
portant industries as steel and copper 
continued dull and lifeless, and railway 
earnings reported in January showed a 
large decrease from a year ago 


rate. 
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Nevertheless, the four past weeks have 
witnessed an unquestionable revival of 
financial cheerfulness. Professional 
speculators take little pleasure in seeing 
values go up to-day and down again to- 
morrow, even if the verdict at the end 
is that the market is “firm.” But to 
the outside world, this firmness is the 
interesting fact, especially as it comes 
on top of a four or five point rise, since 
New Year's Day, in the really active 
stocks. It gives the community at large 
a chance to breathe freely; and if the 

, thrills of enthusiasm or dismay which 
so rapidly followed one another in 1909 
and 1910 are missing, there is at any 
rate a vague sense that for the present, 


the financial markets have reached 
equilibrium. 
When, moreover, one considers this 


complacent attitude of the Stock Ex- 
change in the light of the dismal fore- 
bodings of the last week of December, 
there is a sense of having emerged into 
a new atmosphere. The mere fact that 
no one talks either of a coming boom 
or of a coming crash is a novelty, and 
the contrast with a year ago is impres- 
sive when one recalls the hysterics 
which then prevailed, and In which 
large financial interests participated, re- 
garding the tragic influence of the Su- 
preme Court deliberations over the Anti- 
Trust appeal cases. Decision was only 
possibly impending then; now it is cer- 
tainly at hand; and yet the very people 
who ran excitedly up and down Wall 
Street in January, 1910, lamenting the 
fate of American business when the 
court should have decided, are to-day in- 
dulging merely in idle curiosity as to 
how the justices will divide. If any one 
wishes to know why well-balanced peo- 
ple find it difficult to take Wall Street 
seriously in its moods of excitement, 
that is the explanation. 

By way of making the inverted com- 
parison complete, a provocation for 
financial pessimism was provided this 
month which did not exist last Janu- 
ary—a group of small banking institu- 
tions came to grief in New York city. 
The newspapers drew up their panic 
headlines; described the midnight con- 
ferences in the style of 1907; wondered 
whether we should not have another 
panic, and hailed the earthly providence 
which set everything right at the mo- 


ment when hope seemed to have vanish- 


ed. But the emotions were not at all 
convincing. Nobody was frightened. 
Even the prophets who hinted darkly 
at coming panic, when the markets were 
falling last July, went about their busi- 
ness this month unconcernedly. The 
clearing-away of the rubbish of rotten 
banking was a trifling incident, and in 
itself a desirable thing. The truth of 
the matter was, that the whole com- 
munity had come to understand what 
was the trouble of a year ago, and un- 
derstanding it, knew that the mischief, 
so far as the Stock Exchange was con- 





cerned, had been corrected by the great 
liquidation of 1910. 


Usually, the stock market goes 
through a process of this sort some time 
in advance of the similar process in 
trade and industry at large. In the old- 
en time, it was apt to be expected that 
when the Stock Exchange was through 
with its convulsion, general industry 
would enter on an even more violent 
collapse. Things do not happen in quite 
that way nowadays, because industrial 
affairs are not conducted in the sensa- 
tional style of the Wall Street market. 
But of crude ideas and extravagant con- 
ceptions, industry has had its share. The 
wheat crops which would never feed the 
American community again; the cotton 
which spinners would have to buy at 20 
cents, or at any price dictated by the 
New Orleans political economists; the 
copper which needed only to be piled up 
in sight of Europe to force the foreign 
consumer to buy it at the producer’s 
price, and in general, all the notion 
that supply and demand could be just 
as well matched by holding back com- 
modities on margined bank loans as by 
finding consumers for them—these were 
the mental vagaries which in the walks 
of trade paralleled the numerous follies 
of Wall Street in its own domain. In 
due course, when a similar lesson has 


| ary coerced into helping ambitious 
financiers out of a scrape caused by 
|their own excesses, could hardly be ex- 
pected to entertain absolute confidence 
| that the management of a central bank 
would shut the door upon them. 

_ One reason why this week’s outline of 
a central bank plan has been received 
with a larger measure of interest and 
approval is that people are gradually 
beginning to hope that the era of specu- 
lative high finance, on the scale of 1901 
and 1906, is near its end. The impres- 
‘sion may be premature, but it cannot be 
‘denied that there are many signs of an 
altered spirit. The very personalities 
which are now coming into sight in con- 
trol of large affairs are evidence of such 
a change, and it is no inconceivable 
‘result that before many years our finan- 
cial markets will be frankly declaring, 
contrary to the usual rule, that the 
‘younger generation embodies the con- 
servative influences in finance, as dis- 
| tinguished from the older. It is perhaps 
too early yet to be confident of funda- 
mental change and reform in this re- 
/gard; but it is not too early to point out 
|the weighty influence which a recogniz- 
'ed change of the kind would have on 
|the public attitude towards banking 
»roblems, 





been administered, industry will settle | 


down to the calm and rational attitude | 


at present occupied by finance. 
Perhaps it would not be going too far 


to say that the fortunes of banking re-| 
form legislation, on the basis of Sena- | 


tor Aldrich’s plan or of anything like it, 
will depend very largely on the manner 
in which our powerful capitalists con- 
duct themselves and use their power 
over credit institutions, during the next 
two years. 


was virtually refused a hearing by the) 


public at large, in years when that pub- 
lic had before its eyes the spectacle of 
great financial interests so far dictating 


the policy of our greatest fiduciary in-| ®! 
| Blake-Hedges, F. E. 


stitutions that the trust fund was pour- 
ed, in an unceasing stream, into Wall 
Street promotion and speculation. That 
power was not even exercised in every | 
case through ownership; control of 
men was as ready a means of accom- | 
plishing such ends as control of capital | 
stock. 

There was undoubtedly a valid argu- | 
ment for a central bank, based on those | 
very circumstances—the argument that 
only such a dominant institution, free 
from selfish and speculative entangle- 
ments, could stop such performances | 
with the funds of other institutions, or 
at any rate put a stick in the wheel of) 
the machinery. The central bank per- 
forms precisely this useful function in| 
Germany and England. But the general | 
public, which had seen great Insurance 
companies dragged into operations of 
the market, and even the Federal Treas- 


There is no reason for won- | 
der that the scheme for a central bank 


| Brandane, J. 
|Braun, F. A. Margaret Fuller and Goethe. 
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Edited by Witt1am Gui_p Howarp, Assistant 
Professor of German in Harvard University. 
elxvili+470 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

Kuno Francke, Harvard University: Professor 
Howard has, in my opinion, put the study of 
Lessing’s Lackoon in our universities for the 
first time upon a sound and comprehensive basis. 

W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas: It is a 
much needed and thorough piece of work. I con- 
gratulate Professor Howard on his selections 
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paratus. It is one of the best edited text books 
put out by an American scholar. 
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study of the masters of German prose—Luther, 
Lessing, Goethe, Heine, Nietzsche. The 200 
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fs rare work. 
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